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Conference of Unitasian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the year 

1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which should 

unite in it for more and better wosk for the kingdom of God. These churches accept 

the religion of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion is 

summed up in love to God and fove to man,—[Passed unanimously by the National 
Unitarian Conference, Sept. 26, 1894.] : 
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Editorial. 


YNCHING in Maine, so far as it goes, is quite as brutal 
and unjustifiable as lynching in Georgia. Riding on 
a rail, followed by an application of tar and feathers, 
has for many generations been regarded as a prac- 
tical joke as well as a punishment. It is really a 
very severe punishment, although death seldom results. It 
is almost as severe as the torture inflicted upon Mr. Lander 
when he was forced to ride on a spiked saddle by the savages 
of Thibet. In Maine recently “a preacher of holiness” had 
made himself obnoxious to the majority of people in the vil- 
lage of Levant. He may have been, as he is said to be, one 
of those pestilent and unpleasant professors of religion who 
make “holiness” a cloak for sins which are particularly 
nauseous and repulsive. The argument of such men, when 
they have reached their lowest level, is, “I am in a state of 
holiness, I cannot commit sin: therefore, nothing that I do 
can be wrong.” It is not strange that men who find their 
family relations disturbed by such men are very angry. But 
no provocation of this kind can properly be made excuse for 
illegal acts. When a mob drags a man by the heels, rides 
him upon a rail, paints him with tar and covers him with 
feathers, brutal passions are let loose, and the temptation to 
commit murder lies not far away. The moral condition of a 
village after such an event is worse than it was before. 


ed 


Tue complaint is made by ministers of all denominations 
that modern society makes so many various demands upon 
the preacher that it is impossible for any one person to meet 
them with satisfaction to himself or his hearers. Now we 
have had a very large opportunity to talk with lay men and 
women in many churches; and, while we have heard com- 
plaints that ministers were “not up with the times,” we can- 
not recall a single specification which could be interpreted 
as a demand upon the minister for sermons about subjects 
commonly discussed in Congress, at grangers’ meetings, or 
on the Board of Trade. What they have commonly meant 
by being “up to the times” has been preaching out of the 
deep things of the spirit to the actual needs of sinning and 
suffering men and women, without the intervention of out- 
grown creeds or the preaching of doctrines concerning the 
creation of the universe, the nature of man and his destiny, 
which are in opposition to the common knowledge of the 
educated world. What preachers mistake for a demand upon 
them made from without is often only a desire impelling 
them from within. They see innumerable wonderful new 
things coming into modern life in all trades, professions, and 
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all the commercial and social relations of human beings. 
Because they wish they might have a hand in all these be- 
witching novelties and bring them into right relations with 
the ethical and religious life of men, they feel as if much 
were required of them beyond their ability to perform. But 
the preachers who to-day are really leaders of men, and most 
successful in their calling, are those who deal more vigorously 
than ever with the few simple truths of religion, and in such 
a masterly way that all other arts, sciences, and philosophies 
lend their willing service. 
ae 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Southern Presbyterian makes 
the statement that Thomas Jefferson was the occasion of the 
founding of the Presbyterian Seminary at Columbia, N.C. 
“For proof we offer the following as a record of facts: Dr. 
Cooper was son-in-law of Dr. Priestley, the discoverer of 
oxygen. When Dr. Priestley escaped from a mob that 
burned his house and library and came to America, ‘ Mr. 
Jefferson, who had known him in England, gave him a 
cordial welcome.’ And it is understood that he had more to 
do with forming Mr. Jefferson’s final views on religion and 
with his organization of the University of Virginia than any 
other man. ‘Upon the motion of Mr. Jefferson the board 
of visitors of the University of Virginia elected’ Dr. Cooper 
a professor at a salary of $1,000 and $20 for each of his 
students. But the institution was dependent on the legisla- 
ture for support; and the ‘conservative religious sentiment 
was shocked’ to such an extent, in view of Dr. Cooper’s 
erratic notions, that, ‘much to Mr. Jefferson’s chagrin and dis- 
appointment, the board of visitors was compelled by public 
sentiment to cancel the contract. It paid Dr. Cooper a 
thousand dollars.’ Then a position for him was obtained 
in the college of South Carolina at Columbia. A corre- 
spondent of a Chicago paper, writing from Charlottesville in 
April, remarks, in concluding: ‘This is all set forth in the 
minutes of the board of visitors, preserved in the office of 
the University, in Mr. Jefferson’s own handwriting.’” 
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Ar the mother church of Christian Science in Boston the 
annual meeting was held ona recent Sunday. New members 
were admitted as usual; there was no ceremony and their 
names were not announced; but 2,450 new members were 
said to have been received. Mrs. Eddy did not appear, but 
sent a message, of which we quote a few lines, which fairly 
illustrate her style. ‘There is no night but in God’s frown ; 
there is no day but in His smile. The oracular skies, the 
verdant earth—bird, brook, blossom, breeze, and balm — 
are richly fraught with divine reflection; they come at 
Love’s call. The nod of ‘Spirit is Nature’s natal. And 
how is man, seen through the lens of Spirit, enlarged, and 
how counterpoised his origin from dust!— and how he 
presses to his original, never severed from Spirit! O ye 
who leap disdainfully from this Rock of Ages, return and 
plant thy steps in Christ, Truth, the Stone that the builders 
reject. Then will angels administer grace, do thy errands, 
and be thy dearest allies. The divine law gives to man 
health and Life everlasting — gives a soul to Soul, a present 
harmony wherein the good man’s heart takes hold on 
heaven — whose feet can never be moved. ‘These are His 
green pastures beside still waters, where faith mounts up- 
ward, expatiates, strengthens, and exults.” 


& 


THE statement is made by a woman who claims to have 
worked for two weeks in department stores in search of in- 
formation that a very large proportion of the young women 
employed in these stores not only work for less than living 
wages, but also, and as a custom well understood among 
them, accept means of support from dissolute men. It would 
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take more than the statement of any one reporter to make us 
believe that such a state of things does exist or can exist in 
any large mercantile establishment in America. We hear 
much mysterious talk of this kind. We are not wholly igno- 
rant of human nature nor of the sinful practices of the world ; 
but of any such charge made against a large class of young 
women in business we simply say up and down, “ We don’t 
believe it.” One takes upon himself a serious responsibility 
who makes wholesale charges against employer and employed 
on evidence that seems to be offered in the talk of thought- 
less young people. Employers are not fools; and, however 
bad they may be, they know how a little occasion furnished 
by them might start rumors flying which would make any 
place of business to be avoided by the people whose custom 
is necessary to prosperity. This reporter describes evil- 
minded men as haunting the store on the hunt for willing 
victims. Such a statement seems to us on the face of it to 
be incredible. 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


‘ 


At the recent annual meeting of the American Unitarian 
Association resolutions were adépted sending greetings to 
the Universalist General Convention and an invitation to 
join with the Unitarians in the appointment of a conference 
committee, composed of five representatives from each body, 
to consider plans of closer co-operation. While the resolu- 
tions adopted do not suggest or call for the giving up of 
denominational organizations or the reduction of the activ- 
ity of the respective missionary organizations of the two 
denominations, they do call for that closer co-operation 
which is desirable in the general management of two 
churches which are so near to one another in doctrine and 
in spirit. 

There are many communities where a liberal church of 
some kind is an absolute necessity for families that cannot 
conscientiously intrust their children to existing organiza- 
tions for spiritual culture, but where the liberal forces are 
not strong enough to build either a Unitarian or a Universal- 
ist church. In such cases an efficient joint committee, mag- 
nanimous enough to sink all sectarian ambitions, might do 
much to carry on services of religion which would be for 
the moral health of the community. ~ 

In many communities Unitarian and Universalist min- 
isters exchange with perfect freedom, and the most friendly 
relations are maintained between the congregations. Much 
could be done to increase such fraternal relations. ‘Twenty 
years ago the experiment was made in Salem and the adjoin- 
ing towns to combine Universalists and Unitarians in union 
meetings to be held on Sunday evenings, alternating between 
churches of the two denominations. The success of the 
experiment was great and immediate. The meetings were 
carried on for several years, with benefit to all concerned. 
Prejudices a hundred years old, which had been perpetuated 
like family quarrels and rural feuds, died out in the course ~ 
of a winter. It was discovered that churches which had 
been going on side by side without fraternal feelings or fel- 
lowship had been minding their own business because at 
the end of the last century, for instance, Dr. Bentley and the 
Rev. John Murray could not agree in their interpretation of 
Calvinism or differed in regard to the value of “ night 
meetings.” 

Unitarians and Universalists are not more unlike each 
other than some Unitarian’ are unlike other Unitarians and 
some Universalists are unlike some other Universalists. If 
the members of these two denominations can live together in 
peace in their own churches, there is no reason why all cannot 
work together for common ends and to mutual advantage. 
Any unnecessary aloofness, coolness, opposition, or indiffer- 
ence, works injury. While all the evangelical world is drawing 
together, it behooves those who represent religion in liberty 
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‘modern life has multiplied? 
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; to show their faith by their works. The unchurched world 


which lies outside of all denominations would be influenced 
by the example of two such churches as ours working cordi- 


ally and powerfully together in cases where it was evident 


that the only desire was to do good. 

We are not wise enough to show all the ways in which 
good may be accomplished by such a joint committee as the 
resolutions ask for; but we are wise enough to know that 
such a committee, being appointed, would find ways and 
means to extend the truth which was held in common, and to 
enlarge the field of activity for all our societies. There 
ought to be no reason why Universalist and Unitarian min- 
isters should not pass freely from one denomination to the 
other both ways without loss of reputation. No men have 
been more heartily welcomed than the Universalist ministers 
who have spoken at the National Conference, at various 
local conferences, and at the Unitarian clubs of Boston and 
other cities. It could dono harm. It might do much good 
if one Unitarian minister were included in the programme of 
every Universalist conference and one Universalist minister 
at least in the programme of every Unitarian conference 
throughout the country. We await the action of the Univer- 
salist Convention in a spirit of cordial expectation. 


Anxious Faces. 


We hear much said of the anxious faces of American 
women when unconsciously they assume their normal ex- 
pression. We can all, when in company or endeavoring to 
make a good impression on others, put on a look not alto- 
gether natural. Why is it that the unconscious lines into 
which American faces settle are so often those of secret un- 
rest and dissatisfaction? Is it due to the cares of this world 
and the deceitfulness of riches? Is it due to diseases which 
Is it due to disappointed ambi- 
tions or to the weariness of having too much and knowing 
too much, of going everywhere and seeing everything, until 
all simplicity, freshness, and zest are lost in the too easy ac- 
quisition of those objects which, to be relished and enjoyed, 
must be earned ? 

Is it due to false ideals of happiness, to fastidiousness, 
prejudice, repression, and withering, where there should be 
expansion, sympathy, and a glad recognition of the human 
bond? The straining effort to always do the correct thing, to 
know the right people, to avoid making a social blunder, 
sometimes ends in results far worse than the generous mis- 
takes of enthusiastic but kindly people. We can dry up 
while being perfectly proper, and our faces will not fail to 
show the lines of a too exacting standard of petty virtue. 

The ordinary griefs and losses and disappointments of life 
leave other lines in faces than wounded vanity, vain struggles 
after an unattainable and futile good. The poor and hungry 
and unsheltered have different faces. Misery of the material 
sort may end in stolid indifference, brutal animality, or in 
pale and haggard patience that knows not hope,— the white 
death in life. The study of faces as an index to the soul is 
a more pathetic and exciting chapter of human history than 
any to be found in the most powerful novel. 

So we return to the anxious American face of both men 
and women,— that face devoid of simple animal content,— 
touched with a certain joylessness, like our American humor, 
delivered without smiles. We have laughter in all its kinds 
and degrees, but smiles are less easy. Whence comes it? 
We cannot answer; but, somehow, we feel it expresses long- 
ing, the unattained, a hunger unsatisfied, a thirst unquenched, 
souls that are still seeking rest and finding it not. 

Those faces, with the furtive glance of the eye, mouths a 
little drawn by disappointment, soured slightly at the corners, 
the slight perceptible nervous flutter that comes from being 
too high strung,— the effect partially due to climatic condi- 
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tions and partially to high-pressure living,—these faces 
seem always to be asking: “ Where is peace? Can we buy 
it in the shops, as we buy diamonds and brocades and laces, 
or in the offices where we bargain for ships and houses and 
lands?”” No, alas! There are still some things not pur- 
chasable by money, some things that only can be obtained 
by soul endeavor, by the sacrifice of body and blood, by 
agony and striving or by persistent growth that sets high 
ideals in the forefront of life, as the star was set over Beth- 
lehem, guiding to reverence and adoration. 

Those people who are so pathetically anxious and 
unsatisfied, still in a questful mood, not content to sink 
permanently down upon the feather bed of luxury, to bury 
their being in the fat and padding of material well-being, 
who take the world as a dangerous but necessary drug, but 
still have higher longings, are still in a sense seekers after 
the deeper peace, are so profoundly interesting that one 
could shed tears at the sight of some faces so marked and 
marred by the struggle and the passions that have not yet 
been put to rest. 

Those faces are numerous with us because we are a people 
who think and feel profoundly, who are more alert and 
awake on the side of life’s great problems than nations with 
less freedom and opportunities of mental growth. Conse- 
quently, the nervous system is often on the outside of the 
body, exposed to constant perturbation. We have devel- 
oped rapidly, and rapid growth is accompanied by certain 
forms of degeneracy and stultification, like early decay ; and 
being born old, mentally and morally, our development is 
perhaps the most significant of any among nations, the most 
interesting to watch and study. The lean, lank, haggard, and 
bilious Yankee is still the type by which we are known. But 
the truth is we have not yet developed a national type in 
any sense representative of the whole country. We are still 
eclectic, catching up traits and piecing them together here 
and there into something that is not yet homogeneous. 
Overwrought energies, a continual high pressure of en- 
deavor, the stress of doing, bustling, undertaking, a restless- 
ness that amounts to a fever in the blood, have left their 
marks on faces that tell the secrets of lives, no matter how 
carefully masked. The one thing with many of us is simply 
to try to begin to live, to get centred in life instead of 
going all to circumference. It seems trite to say that this 
centre is in God, that he alone gives rest, assurance, peace, 
that he alone banishes needless worry from the soul, gives 
the collected and poised existence which establishes itself 
independently of accidents or incidents. For loss and grief 
and death itself are but incidents in human experience. Each 
has its weight, each leaves its imprint ; but there is something 
larger that embraces all,—the fact that we are children of 
the Most High, live in his house, are dependent on his 
will, receive his inspiration, and are imbosomed in his love. 

Stolidity is not peace. Peace worthy to be so called does 
not belong to the inert nature, to unchanging placidity that 
marks mere absence of thought. Indolence is not peace, 
though it is often so called. The ease and self-indulgence 
that lets the world go by without putting out a hand for its 
betterment or sacrificing an hour of sleep or day of soft- 
cushioned indulgence is not the secret of peace. There may 
be passion, glow, and profoundest enthusiasm, united with 
deep-anchored tranquillity and trust that underlie the surface 
of life. Saint Paul was by no means a neutral man. There 
was no negative side to his character. His saintship de- 
pended not on weak compliance with what he believed to be 
wrong. He was a fighter, an athlete in the great arena of 
human wickedness. But the brave little apostle was, in the 
profoundest sense, a man grounded in the deeper peace. 


‘Naught can satisfy the soul but God. He is the Alpha and 


Omega of men’s desires, whether conscious or misunder- 
stood. The refuges in which we take shelter, thinking we 
have found a home, are struck by lightning or swept away 
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~ by the tornado or beaten down by the waves. But God is 
the great changeless one, the strong fortress and unshaken 
rock in a world of flux, of cruel illusions and deceits. If we 
know it not, if we are blind amd hard, we are beaten and 
tossed by winds and waters. Our faces bear the marks of 
deceptions and mistakes and vain endeavor; and well for us 
if the very tempest drives us to that refuge where alone is 
peace. 


Rev. George W. Gilmore. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of the Meadville 
Theological School, held in Meadville, Pa., on the 7th inst., 
Prof. George W. Gilmore, late of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, was elected to the chair made vacant last year by 
the death of Prof. George R. Freeman. 

Prof. Gilmore has made the change, of which the above an- 
nouncement is a result, without noise and without proclama- 
tion in the streets. He was born in London, England, May 12, 
1857, but was educated in this country. He was graduated 
from the College of New Jersey (now Princeton University) 
in 1883. Three years later he was graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary, N.Y. He took the classical oration 
at Princeton, and was second in his class in the seminary. 
The king of Korea had requested our government to select 
three men to go to that country and establish the Korean 
Royal College, to train for service, foreign and domestic, the 
appointees of the king from among the nobles. Mr. Gilmore 
was one of the three nominated by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education and appointed by the President for 
that purpose. He served in Korea for three years, taking 
the opportunity to add to his knowledge of the Oriental 
languages. His specialty has been linguistic studies. Of 
the Indo-European languages he is not only versed in Greek, 
Latin, and Sanskrit, but has studied half a dozen modern 
languages. Of the Semitic languages he has studied Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, the cuneiform, both Babylonian and 
Akkadian. He knows the Korean language, and has some 
knowledge of Japanese. 

Although offered a larger salary by the king of Korea to 
remain after the expiration of his term of office, he preferred 
fo return to this country and engage in literary work and 
teaching. In 1893 he was called to the Bangor Theological 
School, where he has filled various positions, from instructor 
to professor, in chairs connected with Biblical exegesis, criti- 
cism, and history. He has written books on “Korea,” 
“ The Japanese Problem,” and “The Gospel of John.” As 
at Meadville he will be Professor of the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Old Testament, his studies and experiences 
would seem to furnish not only an ample but a brilliant prep- 
aration for the work before him. 

A curious story is told of the way in which his increasing 
sympathy with Unitarianism was revealed to the guardians 
of Orthodoxy. At three orthodox Congregational ordina- 
tions he had preached the same sermon without raising a 
question as to his soundness; but one Sunday morning, the 
preacher who was to supply for Rev. C. S. Beach at Bangor 
finding himself unable to speak, Prof. Gilmore was invited, 
at an hour’s notice, to fill the pulpit. Hé took, as nearest at 
hand, the well-tested ordination sermon, and preached it, 
much to the satisfaction of his Unitarian congregation. The 
next day it was reported in the daily papers, with scare head- 
lines. Attention was called to the many heresies contained 
in the sermon, which, now that they were pointed out, be- 
came conspicuous and offensive. Asa result of the contro- 
versy that followed, Prof. Gilmore quietly withdrew from the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and now comes into our 
ministry and the work of teaching at Meadville. 

He is described by those who know him as a man of 
genial temperament, with an enthusiasm for the minister’s 
work, a man of ability, brilliant scholarship, and successful 
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as a teacher. His appointment adds to the teaching force 
of Meadville one who is known by scholars and can take 
his place among the best of them. 


Current Copics. 


Ir is now becoming apparent that the race rivalries which 
have caused the world to resound with the clash of arms 
since history began are exerting their hurtful influence upon 
the deliberations of the peace conference at The Hague. 
One of the evidences of the mutually suspicious attitude of 
the powers that are participating in the deliberations of the 
conference is to be seen in the fact that even during the pre- 
liminary stage of the discussions the opinion of the delegates 
appears to be divided, more or less directly, upon the lines 
of international policies and allied interests. The hostility 
of the continental powers to the American plan of arbitration 
may or may not be due to a feeling on the part of the Euro- 
pean delegations that the United States has no right to par-. 
ticipate in the regulation of international affairs in the Old 
World; but that a large share of the opposition to the 
scheme that has been submitted to the committee on arbitra- 
tion by Dr. White is due to political prejudices and cannot be 
doubted seriously in view of the unfriendly comments upon 
the American plan that are being made by influential Euro- 
pean newspapers, many of them obtaining their inspiration 
from the very highest official sources. In the meanwhile the 
American delegates have declared that, although their plan 
has not been accepted as the basis for discussion by the 
committee, a draft of it will nevertheless be presented 
before the plenary sessions of the conference. 


at 


Tue British scheme of arbitration which, to judge from 
present appearances, may be adopted as the basis of discus-: 
sion on the general subject, differs from the American plan 
in the essential respect that it does not provide for a perma- 
nent tribunal, and is, in effect, little more than an amplifi- 
cation of the system of mediation by friendly powers, which 
has preceded, and sometimes even prevented, the outbreak of 
hostilities between disputing peoples. It is expected that the 
American delegates will spare no effort to secure the adop- 
tion of amendments to the British plan, which shall provide 
for the greater effectiveness of the tribunal by giving to it a 
permanent character, and a standing comparing in dignity 
and influence to that of a supreme judicial body, beyond the 
reach of avarice and above all considerations of interest. It 
is known that the Russian delegates have other important 
amendments to offer at a proper stage in the discussions of 
the committee. So far, however, the details of these amend- 
ments have been kept in secrecy. It is worthy of note that 
Ambassador White and his colleagues have contributed con- 
siderably to the expedition of business by their direct and 
frank methods of dealing with problems that arise,— methods 
that offer a striking contrast to the slow, devious, and disin- 
genuous tactics of European diplomacy. 
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Ir was announced, almost simultaneously, in London and 
at Washington last week that the American and British gov- 
ernments had virtually reached an agreement upon the vexa- 
tious question of a frontier between the United States and 
Canada in Alaska. Repeatedly, in the course of the past 
month, have unpleasant and discourteous things been said. 
on either side of the Atlantic with reference to the Canadian 
affair. The English and Canadian papers have attacked 
with some severity the attitude of the United States upon the 
matter; while the great majority of American newspapers 
have been accusing Canada of a desire to gain a commercial 
advantage over the United States by seeking a delineation 
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of boundaries which would give to the Dominion territories 
which, in the contention of the American government, do not 
belong to our northern neighbor. The problem of a modus 
vivendi does not appear to have been completely solved as yet ; 
but the indications are that its solution is near at hand, and 
only a few of the details of the location of the frontier line yet 
remain to be determined upon. There has been a disposi- 
tion in Canada to take a serious view of the delay in'reach- 
ing an agreement. The causes for irritation may continue 
to operate for some time yet, inasmuch as, even if a modus 
vivendi is reached at an early date, this temporary arrange- 
ment will leave much to future negotiations looking toward 
a final adjustment of conflicting interests. 


rd 


Tammany has declared that a prize-fight is not a viola- 
tion of the laws of Greater New York, nor an encroach- 
ment upon public decency. It will be remembered that 
during the last administration of the old municipality the 
police prohibited pugilism in New York; and two prize- 
fighters, who wanted to fight out their claims to the cham- 
pionship of the world, had to go to Carson City, Nev., to give 
their exhibition of degraded manhood. Last Friday night, 
in the presence of Chief Devery of New York, an extraordi- 
nary spectacle was afforded, near the very centre of the 
civilization of the East. Before the eager gaze of an admir- 
ing throng, two men of extraordinary strength and agility 


_struck at each other until one of them, bleeding and disfig- 


ured, was knocked down, and remained in a helpless state for 
over ten seconds, while his victorious rival was greeted by 
the assembled multitude as the champion of the world. 
This exhibition of depraved purpose was given while the 
Mazet Committee, which is probing into the morals of Tam- 
many, was in session in New York. It was a curious coinci- 
dence that, while the Mazet Committee was invoking the aid 
of the courts against the contemptuous silence of unwilling 
witnesses, Tammany boldly sanctioned a performance which 


has been outlawed even in some of the most uncouth com- 


munities of the extreme West. 
ae 


Tue war. department is considering the advisability of 
despatching two additional regiments of troops to Manila. 
These re-enforcements, itis understood, will form the advance- 
guard of that general augmentation of the American forces 
in the Philippines which will place thirty thousand fighting 
men under the command of Gen. Otis. There is every indi- 
cation that fresh regiments will be needed. The Filipino in- 
surgents are carrying out the tactics of guerilla warfare with 
a great deal of vigor and some success. They are accom- 
plishing, on a considerably modified scale, with the American 
troops just what they accomplished with Spain’s raw levies. 
The war in the Philippines is fast degenerating into a multi- 
tude of tiresome, ineffective, and harassing marches and 
countermarches, advances and retreats, in the footprints of 
an enemy who takes to the jungle after he has fired a volley, 
only to reappear from a totally unexpected quarter and 
repeat the operation. Last week the insurgents withdrew 
from the province of Cavite, after some of the hardest skir- 
mishing. The possession of the territory taken by the Ameri- 
can troops availed them but little, and yet the ground was 
dearly bought after an exceedingly hard struggle in scorch- 
ing tropical heat. 

a 


Great BRITAIN continues to be deeply agitated by the 
attitude of the Transvaal with regard to the demands of the 
Uitlanders for an extension of the franchise and for the’ re- 
moval of various grievances. 
treasury, accurately epitomized British feeling on the subject 
when he declared, during the latter part of last week, that 
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the British people were determined to secure the right of the 
franchise for British residents in the Transvaal, and that the 
British government would be supported virtually with una- 
nimity if it set out to enforce its demands upon the Boer 
republic. Two impressions are obtaining in London with 
regard to the imbroglio_in the Transvaal republic. One of 
them is that the Boers are prepared to resist Great Britain 
until they shall have been compelled to submission by a su- 
perior force. The other is that President Kriiger has a dis- 
tinct view upon the danger-point in Anglo-Boer relations, 
and that he will surrender before the first shot has been 
fired. In any event the British war office is making ener- 
getic preparations for the movement of large bodies of 
troops at short notice, and Englishmen are keeping a close 
watch upon the development of affairs in the Boer capital. 
The stock markets are reflecting the uneasy feeling by rapid 
downward movements at the slightest evidence of further 
straining in the relations between London and Pretoria. 


a 


Tur quarrel between Great Britain and the Transvaal 
is due primarily to the fact that the British Empire has no 
desire to permit the existence of the half-savage republic, 
situated in her path from Capetown to Cairo,—the path 
which Mr. Cecil Rhodes purposes to cover with an iron rail, 
crossing the continent from north to south. The Boers 
appreciate the fact that the Britons who live within the 
borders of the Transvaal would like nothing better than to 
obtain the ascendency in the political affairs of the republic, 
and then, by means of the franchise, to invite Great Britain 
to enter into the Transvaal and to administer the country 
as a part of the British colonial system. Such a result, it 
is admitted, the Uitlanders could easily bring about if they 
received the right of the franchise because numerically they 
exceed the native Boer population by nearly four to one; 
and itis largely with the aim of preventing such an unde- 
sired development that the Boers have passed legislation 
virtually withholding the right of the franchise from the English 
settlers, who, on the other hand, own most of the personal 
property in the country, and therefore pay by far the bulk of 
the taxes for the support of the extraordinary government 
of the Transvaal republic. The concessions which President 
Kruger has offered in response to invitations from the colo- 
nial office at London have been so trivial that the London 
press has shown no disposition to consider them seriously. 


ed 


A Royatist scheme failed ignominiously in Paris last 
Sunday. Preparations had been made by the enemies of the 
republic to demonstrate the dissatisfaction of the people of 
Paris with President Loubet and the republic on the occa- 
sion of the horse-racing for the Grand Prix de Paris which 
took place last Sunday. As a precaution against any pos- 
sible outbreak, 35,000 troops and gendarmes were scattered 
in and about the race-course, and throughout the streets 
through which lay the route of the president. The result 
was that the Royalists were completely overawed. Attempted 
violence in two or three parts of the city was stopped by the 
police with a heavy hand. On the next day (Monday), in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the brutalities of the police were 
made the subject of a parliamentary interpellation. The 
premier demanded the order of the day ; and, when the cham- 
ber had voted adversely to the wishes of the government, the 
entire cabinet tendered its resignation to President Loubet. 
The fall of M. Dupuy is not, strictly speaking, a surprise. 
But that he should fall just at the moment when he had ac- 
complished the masterful feat of silencing that noisy and 
obstreperous political clique, the Royalists, was quite beyond 
the range of prophecy. The crisis was accomplished with- 
out the slightest suggestion of disorder or sedition. This 
tranquil change of government, at a time when popular feel- 
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ing in France is wrought up over important issues, is another 
triumph for the republic, and another indication of the hope- 
lessness of a successful revolution against the existing order. 


Brevities. 


We have received invitations to attend the Commencement 
exercises of Hampton Institute and Wilberforce University. 
We should be happy, if possible, to express our good will in 
- person. 


A few years ago it might have been said of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie there were “none so poor to do. him reverence.” 
Now his picture serves as frontispiece for religious news- 
papers. 


At the Lake Mohonk Conference all discussion of the 
policy of the administration in the Philippines was ruled out 
of order. Although some protests were made in the interest 
of freedom of speech, “there was practically a consensus of 
opinion as to the wisdom of the rule.” 


When Western people speak of Chicago as a salubrious 
summer resort, Eastern people— who know nothing of the 
facts —are apt to laugh at what they consider Western hu- 
mor. But, in fact, the climate of Chicago in June and July 
is often as fine as anything to be found on the continent. 


With the June number the Church goes out of existence. 
The reason given is lack of capital. The editors claim that 
they have given their work freely, being “inspired from the 
first by nothing lower than the love of truth.” They admit, 
however, the making of mistakes, one being the assumption 
that what is interesting to the editor will necessarily be inter- 
esting to other people. 


The legislators in California are of the opinion that all 
editorials should be signed by their writers. The intention 
is to head off impersonal attacks upon individuals and insti- 
tutions. No reputable paper ever allows an editorial writer 
to use his opportunity to attack individuals or to wreak a 
personal spite. By common consent the majority of editors 
have accepted the impersonal method in editorial writing 
because it eliminates the personal bias on both sides. 


The ordination to take place in King’s Chapel next Sun- 
day evening (if the Church Council shall approve) will not 
be so much of a new departure as it might at first appear. 
Men have been quite frequently ordained to the ministry 
before receiving a call to any church, and before this several 
have been ordained at one time. But this is perhaps the 
largest number of candidates for ordination. which has 
appeared at any one session among Unitarians. For this 
reason, and because of the historic interest which attaches to 
the church, as well as for the character of the men who take 
part in the service, the occasion is likely to be one of pecu- 
liar interest and impressiveness. 


Zion’s Herald does not encourage the ministers to preach 
on “the trust,” and does not even seem to hold the clerical 
mind in high esteem. It says: “ For its effective and useful 
discussion two things are needed, a peculiarly judicious and 
impartial type of mind, and also a large knowledge of 
economic doctrine and economic history; and these are 
rarely found united in the clerical mind. Yet, without these 
qualifications, the discussion must degenerate into barren 
platitudes or rhetorical hysteria; and the clerical tendency to 
both is so marked that it is doubtful if any valuable light on 
this economic question is to be looked for from this quarter. 
The lambs of the stock market are the only persons in seri- 
ous danger from trusts at present.” 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Will some of the readers of the Register please send me 
second-hand books that would be useful to form a Sunday- 
school Library. This is an Orthodox Sunday-school that is 
doing grand work. But the teachers and officers are ham- 
pered through there being so little available reading matter. 
The people are poor, and not at all able to purchase books. 
And they are in great need of reading matter. So, if you 
can send us books, it will be of great and lasting benefit. 

By the way, I am the only Unitarian in this part of the 
country, but am a silent one. I am one of those who can 
testify to the great and good work of the Post-office Missions. 

All parcels of books sent to my address will be acknowl- 


-edged, and will be used as a nucleus for our library. 


E. K. MARSHALL. 
ROSSENDALE, MANITOBA. 


Free Discussion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


It is by no means a small matter that millions — it may 
be a large majority of the people of these United States — 
are distressed that so much inhumanity is being practiced by 
their own agents in the Philippines, and that they are them- 
selves to a great extent responsible for it. 

What is being done seems utterly unjustifiable, however 
honestly those in power may be acting. 

It is cruelty to themselves that they should not only suffer 
such intense sympathy for the wronged, but should have no 
opportunity to stay this great tide of war, but must bide the 
time when, perhaps, another Congress and another adminis- 
tration shall be disposed to atone for the wrong committed 
so far as possible. The dead cannot be brought back to 
life, the fathers, the mothers, the brothers and sisters, can- 
not be consoled ; and, what is perhaps even worse, the hate 
of the Philippine survivors will be an effectual bar to the 
benefit to them which is claimed as a motive and purpose. 

With this feeling of personal responsibility bearing heavily 
upon us, we are told that patriotism, love of country, loyalty, 
should make us keep our mouths shut and our pens dry, 
and that we should suppress our feelings and opinions, and 
let destruction and subjugation go on under a measure of 
authority and an assumption of despotism which is utterly 
inconsistent with the basic principles of our government. 

If there are weak points in our democracy, is it not time 
for us to speak out, when those weaknesses are most mani- 
fest? If, in the last analysis, the people are themselves the 
government, must they not confer with one another, and utter 
themselves freely? and, if any of the data for judgment are 
reserved only for the administration under the plea that in 
times of war secrecy that amounts to deception is necessary 
to conquest, and therefore justifiable, must we not question 
whether any war of conquest and subjugation is justifiable? 

If we, the people, are at the very foundation of our govern- 
ment, if we are the governors as well as the governed, may 
we not freely criticise the doings of our agents? May we 
not say, if we think it, that the perils of secrecy are greater, 
or, at least, may be greater, than those of openness? If we 
believe in the inviolability of our mails, shall we not question © 
whether any espionage shall be allowed other than that neces- 
sary to suppress immoral contamination? There is nothing 
of which the people of these United States are more jealous 
than of freedom of speech. There is nothing upon which 
the preservation of just democratic government more depends. 

For some supposed temporary good we are in danger of 
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great radical evil to our republic. We may have remedy for 
the strain which our cherished political principles now suffer. 
It is possible that the great questions of the hour may yet 
find the right settlement by the people. Meanwhile we can- 
not with patience and equanimity know that slaughter and 
subjugation are going on, and are entirely beyond our control. 
We must not keep our mouths shut and our pens dry. Ex- 
governor Boutwell’s confidence in the people, and in the per- 
sistence of the anti-expansionists, is optimism of the right 
sort. Our government survived the terrible shock of a gen- 
eration ago, and we are all the stronger for it. We must 
recognize our personal responsibility, and demonstrate to 
ourselves and prove to the older nationalities that, after all, 
we still have the greatest measure of moral and political 
strength. Henry F. Bonp. 


For the Christian Register. 


Philip Henry Savage. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


I knew thee from the strife of tongues withdrawn ; 
For where men strive and cry, thy soul could be 
Like some bright reach of sky at cloudy dawn, 
An elemental pureness, calm and free. 


Now to the vaster silence thou dost go; 
And all thy mortal vesture mingles bright 
With heaven-ascending fire,— as following so 
Thy white soul flaming toward immortal light. 


Silent once more! But not as men are still 

Whom dust makes mute, or fierce dumb passions sway. 
Once more thy poet-heart and stainless will 

Range far beyond our voice of earthly clay. 


Who now shall sing, since thy clear voice is fled, 
The lonely moods ourselves must mutely bear ? 

What other lonely youth — dear poet dead ! — 
Shall haunt our woodlands and their secret share ? 


In vain for thee thy native hills complain. 
Nor dulcet June, nor melancholy tone 
Of seas or distant storms, for us retain 
Thy voice: it singeth in our hearts alone. 


Germany at Home. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS, 


There is a Germany at home and a Germany abroad. 
Only a few of the greatest cities of the German Empire 
surpass in population German New York or German 
Chicago. While the French are not easily uprooted from 
their native soil, the Germans are noted for their capacity for 
travel or transplantation, It has seemed to me that I have 
never met so many of them travelling as this spring. But it 
is not of Germany abroad that I am to write, but of Germany 
at home. I have just been knocking at the door of several 
German cities,— Cologne, Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, Nurem- 
berg, and Munich. They are all representative cities, and all 
differ greatly from each other, as much as Boston differs from 
New York, Philadelphia from Washington, or Baltimore from 
Chicago. Cologne is a city of the Rhine. Berlin is pre- 
eminently Prussian, though growing more and more an im- 
perial city. Dresden and Leipzig, both strongly contrasted, 
show their Saxon heritage; while Nuremberg and Munich, 
though essentially different, reveal the spirit of South Ger- 
many, and adhere to its traditions. 

At Cologne I had only time to revisit—for the fourth 
time—the great cathedral. As an incarnation of the ex- 
quisite charm of Gothic architecture, what could be more 
beautiful than St. Chapelle at Paris? and for its stupendous 
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magnificence what can equal Cologne? When we think of 
the centuries it took to build it, it is a sublime illustration 
of continuity of aspiration in religion and art. 

At Berlin, German imperialism finds its most imposing 
expression, not in the monuments of the war, but in the Reichs- 
tag building, one of the finest parliamentary structures in the 
world. In architecture and decorations it is rich, brilliant, 
stately, and inspiring. No pains or expense have been 
spared in ornament or convenience. On the day which I 
attended, the proceedings were devoid of excitement. There 
are seven or eight different parties or fractions of parties in 
the German Parliament; but in important issues they generally 
fuse into three parties, represented by the Right, the Left, 
and the Centre. Socialism is persistent, but not united. 
The Reichstag consists of about three ‘hundred and fifty 
members, numerically almost the same as our own House of 
Representatives. They have not made the mistake of build- 
ing a hall too large. ‘Though members may and do speak 
from their seats in debate, they have, as in the parliament 
chamber: at Brussels, a desk directly in front of, but lower 
than the president’s, from which orators speak who have set 
speeches to deliver. While they speak with their backs to 
the presiding officer, who has, however, no difficulty in hear- 
ing, they can thus face at once the members and the gal- 
leries. ‘The daily opening of the Reichstag is attended with 
no such formalities as mark our own. ‘The sergeant-at-arms 
does not come in with the mace and place it in its socket, and 
there is no chaplain to offer prayer. The president simply 
goes to his desk, takes a dinner-bell, and rings the House to 
order. The dinner-bell, by the way, takes the place of our 
gavel in more than one European country. It is also used 
in France and Germany not a little at railway stations, when 
the “twenty minutes for dinner” has expired, to ring the 
passengers out of the dining-room, as in our country it is 
used to ring them 77. 

The new Berlin is growing in an imposing manner. The 
Thiergarten has been adorned with statues of the great heroes 
in German history. The Memorial Church to Kaiser Wil- 
helm is a beautiful modern structure, and they are building a 
new court cathedral. At Ploetzensee and at Moabit, Berlin 
has two of the finest prisons on the continent. A kind ex- 
tension of official courtesies gave me an opportunity to study 
the Berlin police system, which is distinctly different in many 
respects from that of London or Paris. I arrived just in 
time to hear the musical tribute which the pupils of Joachim, 
past and present, organized in a great orchestra, gave to him 
on the sixtieth anniversary of his career as an artist,— a no- 
table tribute to a notable man. I cannot forget, too, the de- 
lightful afternoon at the home of Fraulein Adele aus der Ohe 
and her magnetic rendering of some of her own compositions. 
I was newly impressed with her genius. ; 

The growth of Dresden in the last twenty-five years has 
not spoilt its charm. It is still a small, homelike city, with a 
fine park, modern conveniences, delightfully situated on the 
banks of the Elbe, and with great attractiveness for English 
and Americans. As I passed by a large field in the outer 
part of the city where two boys were playing ball, it was per- 
fectly evident that two German boys could not or at least do 
not throw a ball in that way. ‘What part of the United 
States do you come from?” I shouted. ‘From near New 
York,” one of them answered. 

Where in the world can one find such a priceless collec- 
tion of jewels, diamonds, precious stones, intaglios, caskets, 
clocks, drinking-vessels, and ornaments in ivory, silver, and 
gold, as in the famous Green Vault? But the gem of the fas- 
cinating galleries of Dresden still is and must be the ineffable 
mystery, beatitude, and prophecy of the Sistine Madonna. 

Leipzig seems barren indeed of art treasures when com- 
pared with Dresden, but still maintains its specialties. It re- 
mains the centre of the great German book trade. Its ancient 
university is now finely housed. Its conservatory of music 
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still flourishes, and Nikisch wins annually a brilliant success 
with the Gewandhaus orchestra. It has profited by the 
growth of imperialism in becoming the judicial seat of the 
German Empire, and is justly proud of the new building which 
shelters the imperial courts. Teniers who won distinction in 
painting fairs would still have his opportunity. Twice a year 
Leipzig repeats the custom of centuries, and holds its fairs, 
and thus fans semi-annually the flame of business prosperity 
instead of holding a big “exposition” at wider intervals. 
The external picture of the fair is not quite as Teniers has 
painted it; but there is an interesting union of old and new 
features in booths and tents, side shows and bazaars. The 
pottery is the same, or most of it, as that which has been dis- 
played on the ground from time immemorial, and might just 
as well have been made two or three hundred years ago. 
The honey-cakes and nut-cakes look, too, as if they had 
been made in the remote past; but there are plenty of 
modern consumers. And there are modern innovations. 
The merry-go-round is lighted up with many-colored electric 
lamps. There is a vétascope, ‘the American swing,” the fat 
woman, two-headed pig, and various other enormities. The 
wine still continues to flow in Auerbach’s Ke//er, and Goethe 
has helped not a little to advertise the ancient Weinstube. 

It is characteristic of Leipzig when it goes to the theatre 
or when it goes to church, to go early. I went to the 
Thomas Church Sunday morning. It began at nine o’clock; 
and at that time two thousand people were there, as many of 
them men as women. I heard the exquisite music of the 
boy choir which has maintained its reputation since the days 
of Bach, listened to an orthodox sermon, and joined, too, in 
singing some of the grand old German chorals. At half-past 
ten the services were over. What would our American Prot- 
estants think of beginning service so early? On the other 
hand, what would the reverent shop-keepers of Boston think 
of opening all their stores at one o’clock on Sunday? This 
does not happen usually; but the fair, which with us would 
close on Saturday night, closes at Leipzig on Sunday night, 
and it must be brought to a brilliant climax. More impor- 
tant was the great meeting and banquet of the book-dealers 
the day before. The amount of money which changed 
hands at the clearance sales was very large. My counte- 
nance was refreshed by a glimpse, all too brief, of Prof. 
Gregory, who has lived in Leipzig more than a quarter of a 
century, and Prof. Lipsius, and a few others who come within 
the pale of friendship. And, then, there was the visit toa 
grave in the cemetery bearing an Armenian cross, while the 
blossoms were just bursting on the birch-tree that waved 
over it in the May breeze. 

Nuremberg has not been content to live upon its traditions. 
If you find there the house of Hans Sachs and that of 
Albrecht Diirer and other quaint, picturesque houses hang- 
ing over the river, with its narrow streets and venerable 
churches, you find also a new city, full of enterprise. There is 
not the ‘“‘ general flavor of mild decay ” that you might expect. 
Even the oldest houses seem to be in a good state of preser- 
vation, and people are living in them and doing business just 
as people have been doing for four hundred years. 

In Munich the traveller meets with a surprise. He finds 
the postage-stamps which he purchased in Berlin, Leipzig 
or Dresden, and which are there stamps of the empire, are no 
good when he gets to Bavaria. If he wants to send letters to 
the United States or even to North Germany, he must buy 
stamps which Bavaria has made herself. It is just as if New 
York or Massachusetts had declined to use United States 
stamps, and preferred to make their own. It strikes an 
American very curiously; but he is informed, that, when 
Bavaria became a part of the German Empire, a condition 
of her entering into the union was that she should maintain 
her own mint and her postal system. If one wants to find 
Rubens in all the versatility and genius of his art, let him go 
not only to Antwerp, but to Munich. In the old Pinakothek 
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there is a fine opportunity to study, not only the characteris- 
tics of different schools of art, but some of the best embodi- 
ments in art of Christian mythology. But the picture I 
most carry in my mind just now is Van Dyck’s beautiful 
Madonna, utterly devoid of all miraculous features, but 
simply representing Mary and Joseph and their child, while 
the carpenter’s tools hang on the wall. We share the confi- 
dence and joy of Joseph in his fatherhood. Wan Dyck has 
shown us here that without miraculous drapery of any kind 
an idealization of maternity and paternity in which the dig- 
nity of fatherhood is respected may have for us a lasting 
charm. : 


‘ 


Starr King.* 


BY HON. HORACE DAVIS. 


Four years ago the Unitarian Club of San Francisco dis- 
cussed the relations of Patriotism to Religion. Various 
views were presented; and at the close of the evening ai 
army officer remarked that there could be little in common 
between them, because patriotism often led inevitably to war, 
while Christianity was a religion of peace and good will. 
After this Dr. Stebbins arose, and said, ‘‘I think there has 
been some misconception of the central principle of our 
theme.” Then, turning to the last speaker, ‘‘ What, my 
friend, is the highest qualification of a soldier? Is it nota 
willingness to give himself, ali he has and all he is, for his 
country? Is it not devotion, absolute devotion? And is not 
that what we love in the Man of Calvary?” 

Yes, religion and patriotism spring from the same root. 
Sometimes they are merged in one. With Mr. King his relig- 
ion was the central motive of his life, and his patriotism 
sprang directly from it as naturally as the rose from the bush 
or the apple from the tree. He had that faith in humanity, 
its infinite aspirations and its infinite possibilities, which 
underlay Dr. Channing’s religious life. To him man was a 
child of God, and needed only to open his heart and lift his 
soul to enter into divine communion with his heavenly Father. 
Whatever tended to raise humanity and bring it nearer to the 
heavenly realities bore the stamp of God’s approval, and 
became sacred to him. 

In this way the institutions of his country were invested 
with a kind of sacred halo. He saw in the history of America 
a purpose of God to build up a community where a higher 
and freer and more enlightened humanity could live, the 
wonder and hope of the struggling peoples of the Old World. 
He saw in the character of the early colonists, in the forma- 
tion of the States, in the framing of the Union, God’s design 
to put these grand principles on trial here. The ballot 
should make all men free and equal, the common school 
should make them enlightened, there should be no aristocracy, 
and honest toil should be honored and respected. He loved 
his country with a religious love, because her institutions 
carried out the spirit of his daily preaching. 

And when the Rebellion broke out, and he felt that this 
grand temple of liberty was to be destroyed, it seemed to him 
that God’s plans were frustrated, and the dial of time turned 
centuries back. And by whom, and for what? By an aris- 
tocracy of slave-owners in the interests of an institution 
which forbade human equality, denied the common humanity 
of part of its people, refused them political, social, or even 
domestic rights, and doomed them to perpetual ignorance. 

To Mr. King such a subversion of the laws of progress 
and divine order was something more than rebellion: it 
was sacrilege. And, when in the spring of 1861 the cotton 
States resolved to secede, he determined at once to throw 
himself with all his heart and all his strength into the fight 
against secession. 


* Address delivered at the anniversary meeting of the American Unitarian Association, 
May 30, 1899. : 
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California was in a peculiar position: a large part of her 
citizens, powerful in wealth and social position, favored the 
South; another portion, larger still, was loyal to the Union ; 
while between the two opposing forces, stood the lukewarm 
and timid,—no inconsiderable number,— who doubted the 
wisdom or prudence of using force against the rebels. 

_ To stimulate the patriotism of the loyal, to convince the 
doubters, and bring them into the Union lines, was the task 
Mr. King set for himself. In the blaze of intense feeling of 
that period he wrote the fine lectures on “ Washington, 
Father of his Country,” “Lexington and Concord,” and 
“ Webster, Defender of the Constitution,” in the hope that by 
reviving the traditions of the fathers, and the memory of their 
heroic struggles and sufferings, he might bring more vividly 
to their minds the treason and wickedness of destroying the 
republic. And, after the war actually began, he followed with 
still more intense appeals to the patriotism of the people. 
Armed with these, he went through the length and breadth 
of the State, fighting for California, to save her to the 
Union. 

His power and influence were soon felt, and strong meas- 
ures were used to force him out of the field. He received 
anonymous letters, hinting at assassination. He was openly 
threatened with personal violence, and pistols were actually 
drawn on him in rude interior camps; but no persuasion 
either of love or fear could turn him from what he deemed 
his high privilege of defending his country. He never ceased 
his labors till the verdict of the ballot in September con- 
firmed his appeals, and our State became unalterably loyal. 

Then came a lull, but the tide of feeling was running too 
high for any permanent repose. Men began to ask: Why are 
we doing nothing? ‘The fight is going on. Our brethren. at 
the East are sustaining the country in her time of trial with 
men and with money, and we are doing nothing. If the 


government thinks it best not to call on us for men, we 


can at least send our money for the wounded, the sick, and 
the suffering. 

Mr. King entered into this movement with intense energy, 
for it appealed to his whole nature. Patriotism, humanity, 
and religion all beckoned him into the field again. He 
traversed the State in its length and breadth, appealing to 
their love of country and their pity for the sick and wounded 
soldiers, organizing committees everywhere to carry on the 
work, over the Siskiyou Mountains by stage to Oregon, and 
on north to Puget Sound and Vancouver’s Island. You 
know the result, the inestimable mercies and comforts that 
came to our men from these gifts. ‘The Pacific coast gave 


_ nearly $1,500,000; and its gifts came at the most critical 


period, when they could do the greatest good. 

Mr. King contemplated a second crusade the following 
year. But his strength was gone. His body was exhausted 
by the tireless energy of his patriotic work. When the cruel 
disease assaulted his physical frame, there was nothing left 
to make resistance. The thread of life was worn so frail 
and thin, it snapped asunder with the slightest tension. 

When the sad tidings passed his doors, the city went into 
mourning,— a hero had fallen for his country. Flags were 
lowered to half-mast, streets were clad in mourning, the pub- 
lic offices were closed, and at his funeral the big guns of 
Fort Alcatvaz, by order of the government at Washington, 
boomed out a requiem. Every Memorial Day from then till 
now the soldiers have crowned his grave with flowers; for 
our hero laid down his life for his country as willingly and 
as fully as though he had fallen on the tented field. 

To-day, far over yonder on the western verge of the con- 
tinent where the sun is still shining and within hearing of 
the deep roll of the Pacific surf, the old soldiers have rever- 
ently scattered the roses over his ashes. 

And we, too, here in his old home, with loving hearts will 
join them, and pay our tribute of love and honor to his 
memory. 


H 
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Until We Die. 


O life, we know that some day it must bé 

Thy warm, dear sun shall rise to set no more; 

And through the soul’s unbarred and swinging door 
The mist shall sweep that rolleth in from sea. 

Yet from that hour of night we would not flee; 

For sunset ever holds the dawn in store, 

And death is life which leadeth still before, 

After the opened gate hath set us free. 


Nay, ’tis the unseeing eye, the unheeding ear, 

The hands that falter ere the heart hath failed, 

The heart that finds love’s tasks too stern and high,— 
’Tis shrinking life, not loss of days, we fear, 

These things, not death, whereat our souls have quailed. 
Life, grant that we may live until we die! 


—Mary Chandler Jones. 


The Present Condition of Religious Thought in 
Scotland. 


BY REV. ALBERT LAZENBY. 


II. 


In my previous article I tried to show that there was a 
movement taking place in Scotland which marked a distinct 
advance in religious thought. I am aware that the instances 
I gave of this movement would not be accepted by many as 
signs of advance or gain, but would rather be taken as indi- 
cating some real and substantial loss,—a sacrifice to the 
Zeitgeist of the present day that is swallowing everything 
up. And, certainly, change does not of necessity mean de- 
velopmemt. You may have a change which is simply an 
abandonment, a hasty surrender to the fashion of the hour. 
It does not follow that it is a development or a growth. 
What should mark a development of thought? John Henry 
Newman has laid it down that a “ genuine development must 
keep intact the original type.” And it is a remarkable fact 
that it is to Newman we first owé a theory of development 
of doctrine. He anticipated by two decades the modern 
theories of evolution. What Darwin did in the biological 
field he did in the ecclesiastical. He had not then entered 
the Romish Church; but he was on the highway to it, and 
his theory was written in defence of that Church. He main- 
tained that a genuine development, while it has the power to 
assimilate new and even foreign elements, must not alter, but 
must preserve secure all that was originally taught. And he 
lays down seven rules, all of which he claims the Roman 
Catholic Church answers to. 

How far that claim is substantiated, we need not now ask. 
Probably most of us feel that his theory is too conservative, 
and, pushed to its logical conclusion, would stop all growth, 
all development, as it did in Newman’s case. Yet there is an 
element of truth in it,— an element which liberals would do 
well to remember. There must be a certain persistence of 
that which has been found true in previous ages. Sabatier — 
whose writings are very much in vogue in Scotland just now 
has seen this, and has devoted much argument to those 
safeguards which secure unity of type between the early 
Christian teaching and the neo-Christianity. Harnack also 
has perceived the same, though he has been more rationalis- 
tic in his application of the principle. But both Sabatier and 
Harnack have realized that in all true development there 
must be the rise of some fresh life. It must reveal a con- 
tinuous power in human life and history, moving forward 
with the ever-accumulating growths of human knowledge and 
spiritual experience. “It must be ever new, yet old, linking 
age to age, it is to be hoped, in happier and more benign in- 
telligence.” That is what we have to look for,— an increasing 
knowledge, a deepening spiritual life. 

And that is what you find, I venture to think, in the move- 
ment that has taken place in Scotland. Can there be any 
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question that the modern view of inspiration is a distinct 
gain upon the old view of verbal or plenary inspiration? Is 
it not of transcendent moment that we should bring our- 
selves to believe that the same spirit that gave sanctity to 
the Bible lives and speaks still in the human soul? So, 
too, with regard to the changed view in respect to Christ’s 
divinity. The old view represented it as°a unique fact, an 
isolated instance in the history of humanity. Is it not of 
immense importance, a sign of deepening life, that men are 
coming to look upon it as a representative fact, an outward 
sign of that inward spiritual grace, that God incarnates him- 
self in every soul of man? The same is true of the chang- 
ing view with respect to the atonement. The old doctrine 
belittles God, bedevils him, makes him a Moloch of anger 
and fury and injustice and cruelty. It must tend to a truer 
knowledge and a deeper faith and a more abiding reverence 
to realize that it is 


“ Love’s glory — not love’s gore — that redeems the world.” 


These are, indeed, signs of a real advance, indications of 
the rise of a new life within the hearts of men. There isa 
continuous self-revelation of God going on in the human 
soul, and these are the marks of it. 

But it must not be thought that this movement forward 
has been allowed all its own way. It has been watched by 
men keen-eyed and deep-seeing. They have perceived the 
drift of things more clearly, perhaps, than many of those 
who have taken part in the movement itself. We have our 
Hezekiahs and our Joshuas. They would not only tum 
back the shadow on the dial, but they would command the 
very sun to stand still. It is only fair to say, however, that 
this movement appears to them not a forward movement, 
but an altogether backward movement. Liberalism is the 
very gate to infidelity. They denounce Lord Gifford’s trust 
as being calculated to undermine the very foundations of 
the Christian faith, Max Miiller and Edward Caird and 
Prof. Pfleiderer are only Unitarians masquerading in dis- 
guise. And the Free Church professors, with their latest im- 
portations from Germany and Holland, are showing whither 
they are tending. 

“‘Facilis descensus Averni.” ; 

Let me give two or three indications of their position. 
A New Testament has just been published under the title of 
“The Marked Testament.” Some two hundred verses have 
been marked in red ink and undérlined in black. The book 
has not only red edges, but is bound in red cloth, the glaring 
red being meant to emphasize the evangelical idea that the 
* blood” is the only means of salvation. This is not exclu- 
sively a Scotch publication. It has been prepared by lead- 
ing evangelical divines belonging to all parts of the country, 
but it has been taken up by the evangelicals of Scotland. 
A copy of this “ Marked Testament” has been sent to 
clergymen by a very wealthy layman of strong evangelical 
sympathies; and on the fly-leaf there is this note : — 

“The verses marked in this Testament will, under the Holy 
Spirit’s teaching, make plain God’s way of salvation through 
Christ.” Whether that be so or not, what is of interest to us 
is the fact that no less than eight books of the New Testament 
have not a single marking: Philippians, 2 Thessalonians, 2 
Timothy, Philemon, James, 2 Peter, 2 John and 3 John. 
According to this, not one of these books contains a single 
verse that is calculated to “make plain God’s way of salva- 
tion through Christ,”— not even “under the Holy Spirit’s 
teaching.” What an admission! And not only these books, 
but there is not a single passage in the Sermon on the Mount 
that is deemed worthy of being marked, nor even the parable 
of the Prodigal Son, nor the Good Samaritan, nor the Un- 
merciful Servant, nor the Talents. From the evangelical 
point of view, therefore, there is nothing — not even in what 
has always been regarded by every school of religious thought 
as the crowning glory of Christ’s teaching—that will 
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“make plain God’s way of salvation.” Was there ever a 
more striking instance of Henry Ward Beecher’s happy illus- 
tration,— ‘‘ Some men go through the Bible as men go through 
a lot of steel filings with a magnet; and they come out of it 
with just those passages sticking to them which are the most 
congenial to their prejudice or taste or nature”? This is the 
measure of the Bible’s worth, and this is still the position of 
the evangelicals in Scotland. They turn a deaf ear to the 
Holy Spirit when it speaks to them through the simple ethics 
of Jesus; and they heed only the voice when it talks of “ sin” 
and “ salvation,” of the “ blood” and “redemption,” of “ jus- 
tification” and “faith,” of “types” and “symbols” . and 
“times and seasons.” 

This is very significantly shown again in a recently adopted 
church hymnary. This hymnary has been compiled by a 
committee representing the Established Church of Scotland, 
the Free Church of Scotland, the United Presbyterian Church, 
and the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. It claims to be 
“catholic, as including hymns by authors belonging to al- 
most every branch of the Church from the second century to the" 
present day, and comprehensive, as intended for the use of 
the various churches and congregations.” Next to a confes- 
sion, a hymn-book may be taken as a statement of a 
Church’s creed; and, when adopted by the governing bodies 
of these various churches, it may be accepted as an official 
statement. It is naturally conservative. Strict faithfulness 
to truth is sometimes sacrificed to association. Men will 
sing things they would hesitate to declare were an utterance 
of their real faith. Certainly, if we may take this hymnary as 
representing the faith of the three large churches of Scotland, 
it gives the lie to all that has been said about the liberalism 
of the churches. It says as plainly as words could say: The 
Church stands where it did, except that it substitutes hymns 
for the “‘ Psalms of David.” That is a heinous sin in some 
people’s eyes. ’Tis true, you find hymns here by representa- 
tives of all sections of the Christian Church,— Catholics and 
Protestants, Episcopalians and Methodists, Congregationalists 
and Baptists, Presbyterians, Unitarians, and Quakers. But 
hymns, like travellers, have strange bed-fellows sometimes ; 
and all the beauty of 


“ Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
is marred and spoiled when associated with 


« Bring near thy Great Salvation, 
Thou Lamb for sinners slain; 
Fill up the roll of Thine elect, 
Then take Thy power and reign!” 


Such hymns rob man of his right of access to God, and 
make it depend upon election, or the “blood.” And such 
sentiments predominate in this book. Not only have you the 
Trinity glorified in its crudest and most contradictory sense, 
but you have a very large number of hymns addressing Jesus 
as God. They are out of all proportion to the hymns which 
speak of the Father and the Holy Ghost. You might almost 
fancy there was no God but Jesus. God, the Father, is well- 
nigh forgotten. ‘The reason for this is clear. It is the aton- 
ing work of Jesus that is glorified. Nearly every page sup- 
plies you with hymns in which the redeeming blood of Jesus 
finds a place. Take these as types: — 


“Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace 
Or wash away the stain. 


“But Christ, the heavenly Lamb, 
Takes all our sins away, 
A sacrifice of nobler name 
And richer blood than they.” 
Or again : — 
“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins; : 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 
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And again :— 


“Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 


Nor is it merely salvation in this life. Here we have hymns 
warning us of the \ 


« Day of wrath, O day of mourning! 
See fulfilled the prophet’s warning, 
Heaven and earth in ashes burning! 


“ Lo, the book, exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded ; 
Thence all judgment be awarded. 


“ While the wicked are confounded, 
Doomed to flames of woe unbounded, 
Call me, with thy saints surrounded,” 


and so on, and so on, I could fill your paper with illustra- 
tions of the same character. And, if this hymnary indicates 
the real faith of the Church, then it would seem as if the 
churches had not moved since the days of Luther and 
Wesley and Watts. Is it not the old doctrine,— 


“ Come filthy, come nasty, come dirty, come bare, 
You can’t come too nasty, come just as you are?” 


Whatever the pulpit may teach, men and women still go 
on singing the old faith. Do they realize and mean what 
they sing? A very nice question does suggest itself: How 
do the men of the liberal faith hold themselves in relation to 
such a hymnary? Perhaps they take refuge in the subter- 
fuge of a prominent Methodist minister. He was a man of 
broad views; and I said to him one day, “1 don’t know, Mr. 
D., how you can give out the hymns you do, holding the 
views you do.” “Ah, my friend,” he replied, “I give 
out the hymns; but you never hear me sing them!” Pos- 
sibly there are many who give out the hymns, but never sing 
them. 

Nor are these the only signs of reaction. There has 
grown up in recent years what is called the Scottish Church 
Society. It is a society within the Church of Scotland, 
and has for its motto, “ Ask for the old paths, ... and walk 
therein.” Its members do not conceal the fact that their 
object is to counteract the influence of the Broad Church 
party, nor are they ashamed to confess that they have more 
sympathy with Romanism than with liberalism. Liberalism 
is to them the Dead Sea of religious faith: Romanism has at 
least “a name to live.” Like the High Church party in the 
Church of England, their tendency is toward sacerdotalism. 
They lay great emphasis on the traditions of the Church, and 
the Bible as interpreted by the Church Fathers is of more 
value to them than the Bible in the light of the Higher 
Criticism. Revelation closed with the Nicene Creed, not- 
withstanding the intrigue and deceit and fraud and jugglery 
out of which that creed sprung. They take their stand upon 
it as the be-all and end-all of religious truth, and they make 
it the confession of their own faith. They believe in apos- 
tolic succession for the duly ordained ministers of the 
Church of Scotland, in the regeneration of infants at bap- 
tism, in the real Presence, in the holy communion, and in 
prayers for the dead. This is the attitude of the Scottish 
Church Society, what might be called the High Church 
party of the Church of Scotland. 

The society includes some of the most zealous sons of the 
Church. - They may not go the length of Lord Halifax, and 
the English Church Union of the Church of England. 
They may not practise the austerities which the High Church 
father and his satellites seem to practise in Boston, if we 
may take the picture given us by Mr. Bates in the Puritan. 
But there is no doubt that they are prepared to be aggres- 
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sive, and to assert the claims of sacerdotalism in season and 
out of season. And this in Scotland! Shades of John 
Knox! What would he have said of such claims,— John 
Knox, who denounced the imperfect sacramental worship of 
the Church of Rome as “‘ damnable idolatry,” who made coarse 
jokes about it, and would have made short work of the 
celebrants if he had had his way? And, as for “ lineal suc- 
cession,” did not the petitioners to the first Reformation Par- 
liament undertake to prove that there was not “a lauchful 
minister” among the “rabill of the Popish clergye,” al- 
though the reformers were as great sticklers for “orders” as 
any member of the Scottish Church Society; for they did 
not think any punishment severe enough for ‘the stubburne 
contempriaries of Christ Jesus and such as dare presume 
to minister his sacramentis not ordourlie called to that 
office.” They are clear it should be death, but they leave 
the details to “your Honouris.” We may not wish for 
that. John Knox 
“is dead: old quarrels pass, 
The stake’s black scars are healed with grass; 
So dreamers prate. : 


’ But Luther’s broom is left, and eyes 
Peep o’er their creeds to where it lies.” 


These, then, are some of the signs of reaction, of the 
swinging back of the pendulum we see around us. They 
have to be considered and reckoned with by any who seek to 
deal with modern thought. They may seem to be against 
that advance we say Scotland is making. But we should 
appraise them at their rightful value. Sacerdotalism came 
into existence when men first began to think. It will pass 
out of existence when they have thought a little more. As 
men realize their manhood, they will refuse to accept at the 
bidding of another what their reason or their conscience 
condemns. ‘They will realize that the claims of priests are 
the purest fiction. ‘Let men but think, and priests are 
priests no more.” 

Already there is growing up a huge mass of opinion like 
that voiced by Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) in the “ Mind of 
the Master.’ Theology has for thousands an altogether 
secondary place. They care not for the Nicene Creed, nor 
the Apostles’ Creed, nor the Westminster Confession. They 
care more for what Jesus said in the Sermon on the Mount. 
They want to get back to the ethics of Christ. They believe 
more in the sovereignty of character than in any so-called 
soundness of faith; and that simple statement of Watson’s is 
nearer to their mind than all the creeds that were ever 
framed : — : 

“T believe in the Fatherhood of God; I believe in the 
words of Jesus; I believe in the clean heart; I believe in 
the service of love ; I believe in the unworldly life; I believe 
in the Beatitudes ; I promise to trust God and follow Christ, 
to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the righteousness of 
God.” 

That finds an echo in countless hearts. Up and down the 
highways, among the crowds of our populous cities and the 
scattered people of. the Highlands, even where the Highland 
host seeks to raise the fiery cross in the very strongholds 
of sacerdotalism itself, in all the seats of learning, within the 
churches which call themselves Christian, and outside all 
the churches, men and women are saying: Give us back the 
religion of Jesus, give us back the Sermon on the Mount, give 
us back his simple faith and childlike spirit, give us back 
his unbounded love. We care not how you draw his figure 
or fill in the lines of his portrait. We are content to leave 
that to each man’s best knowledge and wisest judgment. 
All we ask is that you will not rob us of the true meaning 
of his teaching or the real helpfulness of his life. 

That is what men and women are demanding. Is the de- 
mand unreasonable? Is the dream Utopian? It is, at any 
rate, the dream of a world’s Christ, the dream that shall 
prove itself true in the days that are to come. The time 
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will come — even now we have the promise of it — when 
men shall say : — 


“ Brother, if your Christ be the Atoning Lamb, 
The only begotten of the great I Am, 
The Rock of Ages cleft for you, 
And you say my Christ would never do: 
Brother, follow your Christ, and give me your hand. 


“Brother, if #zy Christ be the great Ideal, 
‘The possibility of the Race made real,’ 
The lowly man of Galilee, 
And I say your Christ would not help me: 
Brother, leave me my Christ, but give me your hand. 


“Brother, if our Christs — both claiming the dear name — 
Turn out in the end to be one and the same, 
The Love Divine that bleeds for all, 
Would our hearts rejoice to hear him call, 
‘Brethren, come unto me, and come hand in hand ?’” 


Che Pulpit. 


The Way to Freedom. 


BY REV. RODERICK STEBBINS, 


Jesus said to the Jews which believed on him, If ye continue in my 
word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free. 
ham’s seed, and were never in bondage to any man: how sayest thou, 
Ye shall be free ? — JOHN Viii. 31, 32, 33. 


The Jews did not understand themselves. Jesus said, 
“Ye shall be free.” They answered, “ We are free already.” 
Jesus implied that they were in bondage, and they replied 
that they never were in bondage to any man. As the late 
Principal Caird says, “ What was particularly galling to them 
was that Jesus quietly took for granted not only a defect of 
which they were unconscious, but their lack of that very thing 
on the possession of which they specially prided themselves.” 

It does not matter that Jesus was speaking of a spiritual 
bondage, a bondage to error and sin, and the Jews thought 
that he referred to a physical bondage. If they had under- 
stood him, the result would have been the same; for they 
would not have confessed to the sins he imputed to them. 

This ignorance of the Jews to their own condition is typical 
of the blindness of men to their own faults. We all should 
be much surprised and inclined to resent the statement if 
some one were to Say to us, “ You shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you honest; the truth shall make you 
patient and forbearing; through truth you shall become 
reverent; through truth you shall become truthful. You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall check the envious 
remark, the unkind insinuation, the uncharitable misconstruc- 
tion. The truth shall make you free.” We should answer,— 
should we not?—‘“ We are not dishonest or irreverent or 
untruthful: we are not impatient or vindictive or unchari- 
table. How, then, can the truth free us from these things? 
We are free already.” As the Jews forgot that they had ever 
been in bondage to the Persians, as they were unconscious 
that they were in bondage then to the Romans, and declared 
they never had been in bondage to any man, so we to-day, 
when it is implied that we are in bondage to any sin, forget 
the past or are unconscious of the present, and reply: ‘‘ How 
sayest thou ‘ Ye shall be free?’ Are we not free already? Are 
we not Abraham’s seed? Are we not Christians?” 

But, as we see so many self-deceptions about us, it is only 
fair to assume that we deceive ourselves. How often we see 
our friends condemning in others some fault we know to be 
very conspicuous in themselves! Therefore how shall we ex- 
pect to escape such self-misunderstandings? The person 
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engrossed in his own affairs will complain that his friend 
talks of nothing but his own interests and never gives him a 
chance; the narrow-minded man will tell you how narrow 
his neighbor is; the miserly man will point out some one 
whose purse-strings are drawn very tight; the self-willed man 
finds fault that every one else wants his own way; the man of 
uncharitable judgments complains that every one judges him 
unfairly ; the ignorant man condemns another’s ignorance. 
But to tell any of these men their faults would be to 
surprise them, and, nine times out of ten, to point out a 
lack of that very things which they pride themselves on 
possessing. 

If we see this ignorance or blindness in other men, may 
not the same thing exist in us? May we not be as blind to 
our own faults as our friends are to theirs, and may they not 


_have as much to complain of in us as we have in them? It 


is quite possible, and it may be that some defect in our 
neighbor is so disagreeable because the same defect exists 
unconsciously in us. 

I dare say that many of us are irritable without knowing it, 
inconsiderate and exacting when we imagine ourselves thought- © 
fulness personified, and of the grosser sins we have a fatal 
facility for abhorring them in others, but for seeing them in 
ourselves in softer colors and under pleasanter names. What 
are we to do about these self-deceptions? The Greek 
oracle said, “ Know thyself.” Robert Burns, hoping that if 
he could see his turbulent life aright, he might amend it, 
wrote,— 


“ Wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us.” 


And Jesus, expressing the same thought, said, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The 
Greek’s knowledge, the Scotchman’s sight, the Galilean’s truth, 
— these are our salvation. 

But whence is to come the knowledge which the Greek 
oracle counselled? Whence is the sight which Burns in- 
voked? Whence comes the truth of Jesus that shall make us 
free? The Greek’s knowledge is to come from study: to 
know thyself, study thyself. Study your mind as though it 
were a chart, and track your thoughts through, the mazes of 
your brain as you would follow a vessel’s courses through 
the intricacies of the sea. Dissect your heart as though it 
were a flower, finding stamen, pistil, petal, and corolla. 
Trace the origin of your purposes, and bring your actions to 
the close scrutiny of the microscope. ‘This is the source of 
the Greek’s knowledge. To know thyself, study thyself. 

Religion has absorbed this means of knowledge, and has 
called it self-examination. Under it a noble type of men and 
women, albeit with a morbid strain of self-consciousness and 
alooftness from the world, has been developed. Many of the 
saints of Christendom have become saints through medita- 
tion and self-examination, but they have been dreamers 
rather than doers. They have been Oriental instead of Occi- 
dental. They have represented the contemplative form of 
piety. Self-examination carried to excess inevitably creates 
a morbid and self-conscious spirit. Perhaps we have not 
enough self-examination. There have been ages which had 
too much. The study of ourselves, an earnest searching of 
our hearts, is good for us all. We are not likely to do too 
much of it, and yet the knowledge so derived is not the 
knowledge of the truth that-shall make us free. 

Burns made the great mistake of thinking that it was. 
His cry for a clearer sight was the cry of one who knew his 
faults, and yet was not free. Many travellers have stood. 
by his grave in the Dumfries kirkyard and read his own 
epitaph written in the full knowledge of what he was, and 
yet unable to free himself from the bondage of sin. Humble, 
penitent, and self-despised, he was yet unable, through the 
knowledge of the truth about himself, to rise on stepping- 
stones of his dead self to higher things. 
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“Ts there a man whose judgment clear 
Can others teach.the course to steer, 
Yet runs himself life’s mad career, 

Wild as the wave? 
Here let him pause, and through a tear 
Survey this grave. 


“ The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, 
And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame; 
But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name.” 


Who can read these lines and fail to feel the pathos of 
that life, trusting in vain to a mere knowledge of his sins to 
free him from them? Who can fail to feel that the truth 
which makes free is more profound than that which only 
names our vices, but does not banish them? : 

And where does that profounder truth lie? It lies in the 
saying of Jesus, “If ye continue in my word, which means, 
if ye do the will of God in my spirit and in my way, ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” The 
full knowledge of the truth about ourselves comes from obey- 
ing the will of God, even as Jesus obeyed it. We are told 
to imitate him in his obedience to God in lowliest service, 
in love and sacrifice. Here we find that complete revealing 
of ourselves that is our salvation. By obeying God’s will 
we are enabled to see ourselves more clearly than by self- 
examination alone. If we do his will in the simplest things, 
we are thereby made the better able to see when we do not 
obey it in larger things. One duty faithfully performed 
clears our vision and draws aside the veil of self-deception. 
Faithfulness in that which is least discloses our faithlessness 
in that which is much. If we once speak the truth, we shall 
more clearly see where we are untruthful. If we once do an 
unselfish deed, our selfishness will be more vividly revealed 
to us. If we once check the uncharitable judgment, our 
tongue will never again so brazenly utter the envious word. 
If we practise self-control, passion will never carry us away 
without our knowledge. If we do the will of God in any- 
thing, we shall thereby come to a better understanding of 
ourselves. 

This progress from self-examination to obedience, from 
the truth that condemns to the truth that makes free, Jesus 
illustrates in the parable of the prodigal son. The prodigal, 
when he awoke among the swine and husks, said to himself, 
“JT am a profligate.” That was the first motion toward re- 
covery. It was the truth that condemns, but not the truth 
that saves. He was a profligate, and he confessed it. When 
a man is willing to confess to himself his evil ways, and call 
himself what he really is, he is on the way to recovery, but 
only on the way. He must not stop there. Tf he does, he 
will be in danger of being content with calling himself 
names and thinking that that is very virtuous. He must do 
some concrete thing. He must obey the will of God. He 
must leave the husks and swine, else his confession, “I have 
sinned and am no longer worthy to be called thy son,” will 
end, as did poor Burns’s, in the melancholy fact that the 
husks and swine are dearer to him than his father’s house. 
The prodigal reached the truth that makes free by leaving 
his profligacy and doing the will of God. He passed from 
the truth that merely condemns to the truth that makes safe. 
He went to his father’s house, but he knew he could enter 
it only by doing his father’s will; and, in doing that, the 
whole truth of his life appeared to him as it had never done 
before. 

But such knowledge of ourselves must bring with it pain, 
shame, and suffering. Why, then, do we desire it? Why is 
it not better to remain in ignorance of what we are, if knowl- 
edge brings us consciousness of loss? Is not the proverb, 
“When ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,” the truer 
philosophy? It is, if we prefer to remain in moral darkness. 
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Much better be ignorant of ourselves, if knowledge is to give 
us nothing but pain. If knowledge shows us no way out of 
the evils that beset us, we all would say : “‘ Let us be ignorant 
of them. Let us be blind to all our weaknesses, follies, sins ; 
for then we shall not know them as weaknesses, follies, sins, 
and we shall thereby escape much suffering.” Our reason for 
desiring to know the truth is that the knowledge of ourselves 
that comes from obeying the will of God not only reveals our- 
selves to ourselves, but it also reveals a way of escape from the 
unworthy part of us. Is not this the meaning of the saying of 
Jesus, “ He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also 
in much?” because he is able to see his unfaithfulness in its 
true light and thereby correct it? As Jesus says, “ It is the 
truth that makes free.” Even the consciousness of bondage’ 
is a kind of freedom. The slave who does not know he is a 
slave will never try for freedom. The sinner who does not 
know he sins will never seek forgiveness. He must know 
his bonds before he can attempt to break them. The sense 
of humiliation in the slave’s heart shows him to be not all a 
slave, and the blush on the sinner’s cheek shows him to be 
not all a sinner. 

But there is more than this. By doing the will of God 
one knows not only the truth of his sins, but also the truth 
of his virtues; for we are not always conscious of the mean- 
ing of our virtues. When the king says to those on his right 
hand, “I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, I was 
thirsty and ye gave me drink,” they answer him, and say, 
“When saw we thee an hungered and fed thee, or thirsty 
and gave thee drink?” And the king replies, “ Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” And they realize that they are in 
the service of God, doing the will of God among men, serv- 
ing God as they serve mankind. 

Here, then, is the full truth that shall make us free. We 
are weaker and more evil than we know, we are better and 
stronger than we know, until comes the self-revealing knowl- 
edge by doing the will of God. Then, though we see our 
sins, we also see our virtues; though we see our weakness, 
we also see our strength; and God is our strength. When 
we are doing right, we are doing right unto him. There is a 
higher help, a stronger arm than our own on which we may 
lean. When a man in the full knowledge of himself comes 
also to the full knowledge of the help of God, he is free,— 
free to look with penitent eyes upon the past and with hopeful 
confidence toward the future, free to turn to the help of God 
in prayer, free to press forward to that ideal which unceas- 
ingly calls to the children of God. 


But still our place is kept, and it will wait, 
Ready for us to fill it, soon or late ;_ 
No star is lost we once have seen, 
We always may be what we might have been.” 


Spiritual Life. 


Love Him and keep him for thy friend who, when all go 
away, will not forsake thee, nor suffer thee to perish in the 
end.— Zhomas & Kempis. 


For all the other pleasures substitute consciousness that 
you are obeying God, and performing not in word, but in 
deed, the duty of a wise and good man.— Zfictetus. 


& 


This is the eternal law manifest in human history, that 
what men desire and love and worship, the beautiful order 
that wins the assent of their souls, /Aa¢ they are ready to 
work for and sacrifice themselves for, till in the fulness of 
time the first in beauty becomes first in might.— Samuel M. 
Crothers. 
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Tent-making. 


BY LYMAN CLARK. 


Some circumstances of our time seem to sug- 
gest a recurrence to the example of Paul, who 
worked with his hands for his own support 
while preaching his missionary gospel. The 
large number of ministers that are coming from 
other churches, filling our ranks in excess of 
the number of churches to be supplied, leaving 
some that are as laborers whom no man _ has 
hired, makes a consideration of the situation 
necessary. May not the Pauline example be 
helpful? He was a tent-maker, and presum- 
ably followed his craft when working with his 
hands, that he might not be burdensome to his 
weak churches. He claimed the right of sup- 
port, and taught that they that preach the gos- 
pel should live by the gospel, recognizing the 
ideal of giving one’s self wholly to the ministry ; 
and yet he found it expedient to maintain some 
independence of the ministry as a means of 
support, having a vocation and an avocation, as 
some one has advised. The vocation may be 
more effectively pursued if the avocation may, 
if necessary, be relied upon for support, partial 
or temporary, according to needs of the time or 
situation. 

If some of the ministers should cultivate 
their gifts in the direction of practical business 
or industry as an auxiliary means of support, 
several advantages would probably result. Less 
of practical hardship on the part of such as may 
not be settled would be found. It would be 
practicable to more fully supply the needs of 
such societies as are not able to fully maintain 
a minister for themselves. Something might 
be done to take away the popular impression, 
true or false, that ministers are. often unprac- 
tical in business matters. If one can practise 
tent-making, in the sense of self-support or fur- 
nishing one’s own house, this will command the 
respect which the world has given to Paul for 
his independence of the support which he rightly 
claimed as due those who minister to others in 
spiritual things. 

Doubtless, there are many that do practise 
some business industry as an auxiliary means 
of support. This has been common on the 
part of the ministry of the Christian denomina- 
tion. Popular religious movements are almost 
necessarily dependent, to a greater or less ex- 
tent, upon a ministry that is partially self-sup- 
porting. While this is not the ideal condition 
for a strong church, it is helpful to the situation 
of churches that are not strong, and may, as in 
case of Paul’s honorable example, be a means 
of more widely spreading a missionary faith. 

What are some of the occupations that have 
been filled by representatives of the ministry ? 
Some choice of that which is suitable should be 
made. Education offers a worthy field. Col- 
leges and academies are often conducted by 
ministers. They are prominent, if not pre-emi- 
nent, in educational work. Literature offers a 
field that is occupied by some. One may be 
fortunate if he can make leaden types speak 
the message which another proclaims with his 
tongue. But not all can enter upon such fields. 
Emerson retired from a church to his farm and 
preached to a larger congregation from his farm 
than is given to many to speak to from a metro. 
politan pulpit. It is said that an Englishman 
reported that he heard Emerson wherever he 
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went to church in this country. If one is not 
able to make such great use as this of a farm, 
it may be possible to make the farm or garden 
do good service instead of Paul’s making tents. 
Health has been sought by this means, when 
the labors of the pulpit for the purpose of seek- 
ing it have been resigned. Library work is 
sometimes congenial and useful, though but a 
limited number can find employment in this. 

It is not necessary to enumerate or mention 
the many avocations upon which a minister may 
enter. Each for his own work, the exercise of 
his special gift, auxiliary to the high calling of 
the ministry. 


Canada Letter. 


Just now the Methodist churches in Canada 
are holding their conferences, and these con- 
ferences in some cases are of special interest. 
The Hamilton Conference was in session the 
last of May and first of June. ’ Among the 
subjects up for discussion was this, ‘*What 
Candidates for the Ministry are to be re- 
ceived on Trial?’’ This led to an animated 
discussion, with the result that the confer- 
ence refused to receive any, because there 
were no vacant pulpits for the young men. 
Those already in the conference must be pro- 
vided for before any new ones be taken in. 

It was explained that they were not at a 
stage when they could safely receive young 
men as candidates, and they probably would 
not be able to for three years to come. They 
had young men working five to six years, 
educated and capable, whom the Stationing 
Committee were endeavoring to find any kind 
of a place for. It was a huge mistake. The 
young men they had they should protect. 

The Hamilton Conference, however, is 
not the only one that furnishes food for 
thought. The London (Ont.) Conference, in 
session at the same time, furnishes its share 
in incidents of interest. Dr. D. E. Austin, 
the former principal of Alma Ladies’ Col- 
lege, St. Thomas, has given the conference 
considerable trouble by his liberal tenden- 
cies. The matter came to a head at the con- 
ference just adjourned. A sermon by Dr. 
Austin was the basis of a charge of heresy. 
In the sermon the preacher said :— 

‘Falsehood and error and sin have their 
brief rule in God’s universe, but are destined 
to end. The cloud may shut out the sun for 
an hour, and boast that it has blotted out or 
hidden the powerful king of day. But the 
sun shines on, and the cloud dissipates. 
Error and sin, I repeat, are temporal: truth 
and righteousness eternal. If not, how vin- 
dicate the character of God? If sin and 
error are to become permanent principles, 
then the empire of the universe must be di- 
vided between God and the devil, error and 
truth. No! a thousand times no!’’ 

The conference was asked to hold that this 
was contrary to the Scriptural doctrine of 
eternal punishment. 

Again Dr, Austin says in the same ser- 
mon :— 

‘*Another great hindrance to the reception 
of truth on the part of church people, espe- 
cially, is the mistaken notion that all spirit- 
ual truth was given to the world in one com- 
plete system nearly two thousand years ago. 
I, for one, do not question the lofty moral- 
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ity, the exalted character, and the unspeak- 
able value to. the world of the teachings of — 
him we call Master, the Jewish carpenter, 
Jesus of Nazareth. But a point neglected by 
most of us who are his followers is this: 
his teachings were never set before his fol- 
lowers as a finality. ’’ 

The conference held that, by implication, 
this language questioned the proper divinity 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and disparaged the 
character of atonement. : 

Inspiration and revelation are treated by 
Dr. Austin as any Unitarian might treat 
these subjects. He says :— 

‘*T want to emphasize one point, and that 
is that all truth is sacred and divine. There 
is not a truth in heaven or hell but is sacred 
and pure and desirable for man to know. 
There is no profane truth, no immoral truth, 
no truth belonging to his Satanic majesty. 
There is no secular truth. Now, if my prop-. 
osition is true regarding God’s revelation to 
man, you will see that it is-a continuous rev- 
elation,—a revelation to every people; and, 
if the character of the truth revealed depends 
(as I claim it must) on the ability of men 
to receive it, then revelation is to continue 
forever, and we have it to-day as truly—ay, 
more fully—than in any preceding age.’ 

‘*Tf,’? says the doctor, ‘‘he who wrote 
1 Cor. xiii. was inspired, so, too, was he 
who wrote 


‘¢ ¢There’s a wideness in God’s mercy!’ ’’ 


The conference consistently declared such 
utterances to be ‘‘contrary to the doctrine of 
the finality of revelation through Jesus 
Christ. ’’ 

But the crowning act in the way of heresy 
was ‘‘that the said B. F. Austin did lend 
countenance and support to modern Spiritual- 
ism by consulting at Detroit a clairvoyant, 
and by publishing her communications to 
him, thus leading the belief that he, B. F. 
Austin, was in sympathy with clairvoyance, ’’ 
and ‘‘that this is an offence against the law 
of God and the discipline of the Methodist 
Church.’’? Jn the sermon which we have 
quoted are these words :— . 

‘‘We must learn the laws that govern our 
spiritual nature. We must develop our spir- 
itual faculties, so that we can see and hear 
and realize spiritual things. And we must 
set ourselves about the spiritual education of 
our faculties as the great business of our 
lives. If we do this, we shall not wait in 
vain. If we ascend the spiritual Alps and 
hide in the cleft of the rock, we may not, 
indeed, hear His voice in the fire or tempest 
or whirlwind; but we shall hear the still, 
small voice. Angels will become our com- 
panions. Heaven will open its portals to 
our vision.’’ 

These and such like statements, said the 
conference, ‘‘tend to uphold the fraudulent 
system of. Spiritualism, and are contrary to 
the teachings of the Methodist Church.’’ 
On the first charge the committee to whom > 
the charges were referred were not sure. But 
on the other three the committee were sure. 
Dr. Austin was, by an almost unanimous 
vote of the conference, deposed from the 
Methodist ministry. Of course, the con- 
demned one has the right to appeal to the 
General Conference; but, if the words of the 
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sermon have any meaning at all, and Meth- 
odist doctrines have any meaning, if lan- 
guage is meant to convey thought, then Dr. 
Austin’s place is not in the Methodist 


Church. The air is not even yet clear of 


these heresy mists. Others among the Meth- 
odists are feeling after the new and higher 
truth of God, if haply they may find it. 

In the mean while the American Unitarian 
Association is.showing its international char- 
acter by sustaining in part four Unitarian 
churches in Canada. While the Methodists 
are seeking out heretics, our church in To- 
ronto is seeking the lost boys, and helping 
to save them. .The Toronto Globe (Canada’s 
‘‘Thunderer’’), in an illustrated article on 
‘*The Boys’ Evening Club,’’ says :— 

‘Of all the many good works carried on 
in Toronto there is none-more deserving of 
praise and help than that of the Boys’ Even- 
ing Home Club of the Jarvis Street Unita- 
rian Church. It is solely for poor boys, 
newsboys especially,— those little unfortu- 
nates who almost grow up on the street, never 
knowing what ‘home’ means in any sense of 
Since coming to this church, 
Rev. Mr. Hawes has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to gather in the boys and brighten 
their dark lives by every means in his power. 
He has been very succcessful in his efforts; 
and to-day a very large number of boys are 
being educated, refined, and given help to 
a better life.’’ 

The testimonial of appreciation of the 
devoted services of Mr. Peter Bertram by the 
church in Hamilton serves to call to mind 
the fact that in these Canadian churches lay- 
men stand ready to fill the pulpits when the 
minister is absent. ‘This is true not only of 
Hamilton, but of Montreal and Ottawa. 

It has been suggested that Canada be rep- 
resented on the Board of the National 
Women’s Alliance. It is to be hoped that 
this suggestion may be carried out. If your 
correspondent dare give any advice, he would 
say to the women to try to get a director 
for Montreal. Montreal is our oldest and 
richest church, and is near Boston, the head- 
quarters. A, W. 


Literature. 


A Life for Liberty.* 


The title of Mr. Chadwick’s latest book is 
well phrased. The material has been col- 
lected and sifted with care, and is hand- 
somely put together. More than all, the sub- 
ject is amply worthy of such celebration. 

Sallie Holley was born in Canandaigua, 
N.Y., in 1817, and died in New York City 
in 1893. She was the true daughter of 
Myron Holley, a man of ability, integrity, 
and public spirit, who made himself bravely 
conspicuous as a confessor of rational relig- 
ion and as a leader of organized political op- 
position to slavery in the time that tried 
men’s souls. Graduating from Oberlin Col- 
lege in 1851, she won a signal victory over 
her shrinking sensibilities, and devoted her- 


* A Lire For Lisgerty. Anti-slavery and Other Letters 
of Sallie Holley. Edited, with introductory chapters, by 
John White Chadwick. With illustrations. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, pp, 292. $1.50. 


‘is itself a noteworthy sign,—one of a kind 
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self for the next twenty years to an itinerant 
abolition lectureship, accepting her full share 
of hardship and odium, yet keeping her spirit 
serene and sweet, and stirring countless audi- 
ences, large and small, by her simple and 
eloquent appeals to justice and humanity. 
Through the war, and after slavery was laid 
in its bloody grave, she held on her way as 
the champion of impartial liberty and law; 
and her last twenty years were spent in giving 
instruction to the newly emancipated negroes 
of Virginia, at Louisburg, where, in con- 
nection ‘with Caroline F. Putnam,— her life 
partner in service and sacrifice, —she carried 
on a practical school amid difficulties which 
wore out her vital energies. Being dead, she 
yet speaks in words which should ring in the 
ears of all our people, North and South, 
‘‘The American nation is not good enough to 
be trusted with the care of the black race.”’ 

In this record of ‘‘A Life for Liberty’’ 
there are no dull pages; and many passages 
stir the reader’s pulses with a trumpet-call of 
moral heroism. ‘The story is mostly told in 
Miss Holley’s own letters, but with shin- 
ing links of narrative and comment sup- 
plied by the editor, who managed also to set 
her life and career in the broad framework of 
current history. The copious index shows 
that Mr. Chadwick has made room in the 
book for reference to more than three hundred 
and fifty persons who figured on one side or 
the other in that Thirty Years’ War with 
slavery which preceded the use of carnal 
weapons. 

Indeed, the introductory chapter, which 
lifts the curtain on that marvellous drama, 
discloses a stage full of notable ‘‘anti-slavery 
women,’’ among whom we recognize the 
wives of Garrison and Phillips, Abby Fol- 
som (‘‘the flea of: conventions’’), Maria 
Weston Chapman, Lydia Maria Child, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Mary Grew, Lucy Stone, 
Susan B. Anthony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucretia Mott, and Harriet B. Stowe. 

That no generation of Americans may ever 
be indifferent to the work of the abolition- 
ists, it is only needful that no generation 
should lapse into ignorance of their character 
and career. No men and women more heroic 
and unselfish have trodden this soil. If they 
were sometimes crude in reasoning, unwise in 
method, and intemperate in speech, perhaps 
the same may be said of those earlier prophets 
and apostles of whom, nevertheless, the world 
was not worthy. 


SPIRITUAL CoNscIOUSNESS. By Frank H. 
Sprague. Published by F. H. Sprague, 
Wollaston, Mass.—This book, which opens 
with a chapter on ‘‘The Signs of the Times, ”’ 


greatly multiplied in recent years. It tells 
of a wide rebound in much of the thought of 
our day from a former crude materialism to 
a spiritual philosophy almost equally one- 
sided and extreme.  Spzritual Consciousness 
must be ranked with dozens of books recently 
published of the same general order, which 
unquestionably find many readers, and un- 
doubtedly convey to them much spiritual 
food. All fair-minded people who care any- 
thing for religion will find in these books 
a great deal more to commend than to con- 
demn, and will rejoice to see a spiritual 
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view of life thus gaining ground, though 
some of its ideas appear to have assumed 
extravagant forms. This book in the second 
chapter on ‘‘What is Truth?’’ contains a 
warning which all adherents of the Christian 
Science philosophy ought to lay to heart, —a 
warning against too much belief, or against 
beliefs too positively held. Already that 
movement begins to break up into sects and 
schools; and there is too much reason to fear 
that it will waste its opportunity, as the 
Christian Church has frittered away a large 
portion of its energy, in a battle of creeds. 
Such are the infirmities of human nature 
that, when it has stumbled upon some spring 
of the water of life, it must needs become 
so excited in explaining all about the healing 
water and its cures that presently the eager 
disputants have trampled all over the spring 
itself, and practically trampled it out of 
existence. Whether or not the author of 
Spiritual Consciousness might not profitably 
lay to heart his own warning in some cases 
when he becomes a trifle dogmatic is a ques- 
tion which each reader may decide for him- 
self. But the fact that the warning is given 
may fairly be taken to indicate what a fur- 
ther perusal of the book will confirm, —that 
it is among the best of the class of literature 
to which it belongs. This is not meant to 
be the condemnation of faint praise, for 
there is much in the book that is helpful to 
one who cannot accept all its conclusions. 
The chapters on ‘‘The Outer and the Inner 
Worlds’’ contain hints and suggestions which 
no man’s faith need affect to despise. They 
can safely be commended to all who wish to 
investigate what is undoubtedly one of the 
most characteristic and significant mental 
currents of our time. 


Tue CHRISTIAN CONQUEST OF ASIA. . 
Morse Lectures of 1898. By John Henry 
Barrows, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.—Dr. Barrows, the author of these lect- 
ures, is best known as the chief promoter of 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions. The 
outcome of that business, so far as he is con- 
cerned, would seem to have been to make 
him a more pronounced and aggressive Chris- 
tian than ever, yet not without many kindly 
sentiments toward those who are not Chris- 


tians. His theology is much more genial 
than that of the traditional variety, and 
would have got him ‘‘grilled to a point,’’ or 


otherwise disposed of, a few centuries ago. 
It seems to us that he commits an error 
which reverses one that is commonly com- 
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mitted by the Western devotees of Eastern 
thought. They compare the ethical ideals of 
Buddhism and Brahminism, and so on, with 
the actual practice of our Christian commu- 
nities, and so put this to shame. Dr. Bar- 
tows is convincing of the absurdity of this 
procedure, showing how miserably below 
their acknowledged ethical ideals are the 
lives of Eastern worshippers. At the same 
time he seems to us to be continually imput- 
ing Christian ideals to the Christian world 
for righteousness, and comparing Eastern 
conduct with these ideals, to its shame. 
The gulf between Eastern ideals and Eastern 
conduct is hardly more impassable than that 
between Christian ideals and Christian con- 
duct. The ideal Christ is the Prince of 
Peace, but a policy of ‘‘blood and iron’’ is 
much favored by the majority of Christian 
people. The fire-eaters and the Jingoes have 
been able to rely very confidently on the 
clergy for sugar-coating such leaden pills as 
we are administering to the inferior races 
with Scripture texts and pious assurances of 
what God manifestly intends for the Ameri- 
can people, having ‘‘put grave responsibili- 
ties into our hands.’? To some of us it 
seems that we have snatched them eagerly. 
Dr. Barrows’s book is well worth reading, 
but a grain of salt is often necessary to make 
it digestible. The influence of Christianity 
upon inferior races has certainly not been 
such as to justify an optimism so genial as 
this writer’s. 


THE QUEEN OF THE SWAMP. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—The plain Americans 
of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Illinois, 
have furnished Mrs. Catherwood with the 
material for a baker’s dozen of short stories, 
- in which she has caught and preserved phases 
of American life either already passed away 
or to be found only in secluded spots, ‘‘like 
eddies along the margin of the nation’s prog- 
ress.’”? Some of the stories were written 
more than a dozen years ago, and are now 
gathered in from the Ad/antic Monthly and 
other magazines, in which they have ap- 
peared from time to time. They are all born 
out of Middle Western experience; and the 
author reminds us that, while the Puritan 
took possession of the North American sea- 
board and the Church of England men held 
the Southern coast and Jesuit and Récollet 
missionaries carried the cross through Canada 
and down the Mississippi, the Methodist 
itinerant became the pioneer evangelist of 
this section, and left his impress quite as 
truly as did the others. ‘‘Rose Day’’ might 
have been taken out of New England life, so 
familiar is the contrast between the hard- 
headed, practical sister, with her thoughts 
set on soap-boiling, and the flower-loving 
twin, ‘‘whose long-tranced girlhood never 
ended.’’ ‘‘T’fergore’’ is an idyl of mater- 
nity, such as knows neither time nor place; 
but most of the tales have the atmosphere of 
small towns where life moves but slowly, and 
where local prejudices and predilections 
dominate the thoughts of most of the people. 


FuR AND FEATHER Tales. By Hamblen 
Sears. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
There are five first-rate hunting stories in 
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this volume, all alive with the keen enjoy- 
ment of hard outdoor exercise and the excite- 
ment of the chase. There is much variety in 
the five. A hunting party in Fontainebleau, 
with the Marquis de Brammont and his 
friends from the Faubourg St. Germain, set 
off by the accompaniment of pink coats and 
trained pigueurs, forms a picturesque contrast 
to the long all-night waiting, with Guide 
William, in the north-of-Maine woods for 
the ‘‘tearing cyclone’’ of a moose, and expe- 
riences with Vigdal of the Jotunheim, chas- 
ing the elusive reindeer, have widely differ- 
ent elements from those which enter into a 
night’s duck-shooting, assisted by tame ducks 
and systematic decoy work. But each is 
good in its own way. It often happens, when 
one reads hunting stories, that his sympathies 
at the last are with the pursued. As Mr. 
Sears confesses, ‘‘The getting of much game 
is not everything: the emotion of pursuit is 
the important detail.’’ If one could only 
have this emotion of pursuit described with 
the same spirit and honest satisfaction when 
no noble animal is laid low as the result, one 
could read hunting stories witheut a pang; 
but the gallant courage of the stag or of the 
moose, betrayed through his natural instincts, 
deserves a better fate. The character sketches 
of the different guides form by no means the 
least interesting part of the book. The tales 
have the freshness and reality of genuine 
experience, despite the dedication which is 
frankly intended ‘‘to help and persuade’’ the 
memory of a companion that their accounts 
of these episodes may agree. 


STARS AND TELESCOPES. By David P. 
Todd. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.— 
In this volume Prof. Todd of Amherst Col- 
lege has endeavored to meet the demand for 
a plain, unrhetorical statement of the degree 
to which astronomy—which he calls the aris- 
tocrat among sciences—has advanced at the 
present time. His book is based on Mr. 
William T. Lynn’s Celestial Motions, which 
has passed through nine English editions. 
Stars and Telescopes begins with a running 
commentary or outline of astronomical dis- 
covery. After chapters on the earth, moon, 
and sun is placed one which embodies a gen- 
eral outline of the solar system; and then are 
considered successively the planets, the 
comets, the constellations, etc. The great 
meteoric showers of this year and next are 
taken as justification for extending the space 
allotted to meteorites. The book culminates 
in an account of famous instruments, their 
construction and use. Prof. Todd urges 
with force the need of greater telescopes still, 
not for the expected discovery of new bodies, 
but to study parts of the stellar universe al- 
ready known with greater detail of investiga- 
tion. An interesting and rather unusual 
feature of the book is the space given to 
sketches of noted astronomers, and there are 
nearly four hundred illustrations. 


A TENT oF Grace. By Adelina Cohnfeldt 
Lust. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The problem of race differences, in- 
tensified in a narrow-minded, self-centred 
community, takes on a tragic aspect, as 


studied in this book, which tells the story of) 


a beautiful Jewess, brought up in the family 
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of a Protestant clergyman, but allowed to 
hold fast to her own religion both in form 
and spirit. The character of Jette, a whole- 
some, natural, loving, and lovable girl, is 
drawn with sympathetic understanding of her 
peculiar position and of the conflict between 
her heart’s desire, her gratitude to her bene- 
factors, and her loyalty to race and religion. 
The Herr Doctor, son of the good old clergy- 
man and Jette’s lover, is perhaps the least 
satisfactory of the characters, who are en- 
dowed otherwise with distinct individuality, 
especially the thrifty German housewife, with 
her motherly ambitions, and the faithful 
Babbett, whose heart was tender, despite her 
grumbling words. The scene is laid in Ger- 
many, and the German idiom is often used. 
While such persecution as that which fol- 
lowed Jette at certain times in her life may 
seem almost incredible to many readers, it is 
likely that the author has kept within the 
bounds of probability, if not of actual occur- 
rence; and it is to her credit that she has 
dwelt on the painful scenes only so far as the 
development of the story made it necessary, 
and that she has allowed the reason and good 
will of our common humanity their proper 
place in her study. 


FIELDs, FACTORIES, AND WORKSHOPS. By 
P. Kropotkin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.—Prince Kropotkin’s thesis in this vol- 
ume is that, with the improvements in modern 
machinery and industrial processes, each 
great country of the world is becoming a 
manufacturing country. Industries being de- 
centralized, it becomes necessary that each 
nation should substantially feed itself. Mod- 
em agriculture renders this possible, as we 
see, when we consider the truly astonishing 
crops which Flanders and Jersey and Eng- 
lish, French, and American truck - farmers 
show us can be raised by intensive culture. 
A natural next step would be the revival of 
small industries and industrial villages. 
There is much that is most attractive in the 


exposition of this argument, and no one can: 


well doubt that Prince Kropotkin has shown 
the practical ground for confidence in the 
power of a vastly increased population to sup- 
port itself on this limited earth, as against 
Malthus. He seems to us to err in not put- 
ting forth decentralization and petty industry 
as forces tending chiefly to modify the secur- 
ity of the bias of civilization to concentra- 
tion. New motor forces, like electricity, 
will undoubtedly act in this direction; but 
it is difficult to conceive of a complete re- 
version to such general conditions as existed 
before steam as _ probable. Nevertheless, 
Prince Kropotkin’s volume is one of the 
most informing and important, as it is one of 
the most cheering, books in recent economics. 


Miscellaneous. 


The June number of the ational Geo-. 
graphic Magazine contains a large map of Ma- 
nila and the territory in which warlike oper- 
ations are carried on, and also timely articles 
on Samoa, with illustrations. 


A new text-book on General Physics, pre- 
pared by Charles S. Hastings and Frederick 
E. Beach, professors in Yale University, has 
been recently published by Ginn & Co. for 
the use of colleges and scientific schools. It 
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is designed as an aid to the teacher in pre- 
senting a general view of the phenomena and 
philosophy of physics, but it assumes as an 
essential complement a course of demonstra- 
tions by experimental lectures. The book 
has been prepared in agreement with the 
courses of instruction in most American col- 
leges. 


The Story of the Cotton Plant is added to 
*«Vhe Library of Useful Stories’’ of which D. 
Appleton & Co. are the publishers. | -It is 
written by F. Wilkinson, director of the 
textile and engineering school at Bolton, who 
traces the history of cotton from the mythi- 
cal conceptions of the ‘‘vegetable lamb of 
Tartary.’’ The first reliable information of 
its character and use was brought into Europe 
by the officers of the Emperor Alexander; but 
it seems to have been indigenous in at least 
three centres,— India, South Africa, and 
South America. Its botany and chemistry, 
the diseases to which the piant is liable, the 
conditions of its cultivation in different coun- 
tries at the present time, receive attention; 
and then the history of its manufacture and 
the various processes to which it is subjected 
before it becomes spun yarn are told in de- 
tail, with numerous illustrations. 


The Magazines. 


In the autumn of 1897 eight whaling-ves- 
sels were caught in the ice in the vicinity of 
Point Barrow. None of them had supplies 
to last until spring, which was the earliest 
date when help could reach them. The sub- 
ject was* thoroughly discussed at a cabinet 
meeting; and the task of rescuing the ice- 
bound whalers was assigned to the revenue- 
cutter service, the officers of which had seen 
so much arctic duty. The story of the ex- 
pedition is told in a most interesting narra- 
tive entitled ‘‘The Rescue of the Whalers,’’ 
in Harper’s Magazine for June. The article 
is written by Lieut. Ellsworth P. Bertholf, 
of the revenue-cutter Bear, which vessel was 
assigned for the expedition. 


Educationists who have been contending 
that teachers should have equal professional 
status with physicians will find some argu- 
ments against their claim in the June num- 
ber of the Forum, in an article by Dr. J. M. 
Rice, on ‘‘Why Teachers have no Profes- 
sional Standing.’’? Two serious obstacles 
stand in the way, says Dr. Rice, of such rec- 
ognition being accorded to the teachers. One 
is that the teaching diploma is of itself of 
so little value: the other that the teachers 
themselves cannot agree upon the most ele- 
mentary points in educational matters. Al- 
though doctors proverbially disagree on many 
points, yet there are a great many on which 
they do agree and which constitute a wide 
platform on which all members of the pro- 
fession stand. The paper will doubtless 
evoke much discussion in educational circles. 


Literary Notes. 

The new interest in everything Spanish 
brings attention to the second edition of Mrs. 
Martha Perry Lowe’s little book called 7%e 
Olive and the Pine, or Spain and New Eng- 
Jand. Jt is now on sale at the Old Corner 
Bookstore, Damrell & Upham. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication the long-awaited Ax/odiog- 
raphy of Mrs. Oliphant. 
an interesting record of a lifelong devotion 
to literature, the book is important in that it 
throws the strongest side-lights on the liter- 
ary masters and methods of the last fifty years. 
There was hardly a woman or a man promi- 
nent in English letters that Mrs. Oliphant 
did not know well. 


Aside from being | 


‘The -Ghritias Reside 


The fifteen-volume edition of Kipling’s 
works is not to be published by the Double- 
‘day & McClure Company, as has been re- 
ported, nor, for that matter} by any one pub- 
It is an edition arranged for 
by the author and issued jointly by his au- 


lishing house. 


thorized publishers,—D. Appleton & Co., 


the Century Company, and the Doubleday & 
It will be marketed, as 
already announced, by the Book Department 


McClure Company. 


of the H. B. Clafflin Company. 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 


limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Houghton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 
Every-day Butterflies By Samuel H. Scudder. 
Prometheus Bound. By Paul Elmer More. 
the First Book of Birds. 

1.00. 
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From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Pedagogues. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
The Yellow Wall Paper. By Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
From Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Plane Geometry. Revised Edition. 
worth, 
¥ From F. Tennyson Neely, New Vork. 
Justice to the Jew. The Story of what 
the World. y Madison C. Peters. 


From the Century Company, New York. 


April, 1899. 

From G, P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Miss Cayley’s Adventures. By Grant Allen, 
Duality of Voice. By Emil Sutro. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Making of Hawaii. By William Fremont Blackman. 
2.00. 

From Harter & Brothers, New York. 
Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy. $4.50. | 
The Dreamers: A Club. By John Kendrick Bangs. 


1.25. 
Cromwell’s Own. By Arthur Paterson. $1.50. 
When the Sleeper wakes. By H. G. Wells. $1.50. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CHOSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of ‘Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS, 


For sale by booksellers, 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Publishey as a loviny Memorial bp his Students, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 

‘ 


By Olive Thome ‘Miller. 


By G. A. Went- 
he has done for 


Bound Volume of the Century Magazine, November, 1898- 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as long as man is what heis. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to a his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—Vhe Hartford 
Seminary Record. 

It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit.—Zhe New Worl 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by , 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - a ee Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


DEDICATED TO... 


“Those who believe that the message 
of God to his children must be one of 
life and hope instead of a theology 
which teaches death and despair.” 


«2 CONTENTS... 


Unitarianism. 

‘‘What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?”’ 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. : 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. : 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians ? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers, 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


272 Congress Street, - = = 
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Che Dome. 
The Negro Soldier. 


We used to think the negro didn’t count for very much,— 
Light-fingered in the melon-patch and chicken-yard, and 
such ; 
Much mixed in point of morals, and absurd in point of 
dress ; 
The butt of droll cartoonists and the target of the press. 
But we’ve got to reconstruct our views on color, more or 
less, 
Now we know about the Tenth at La Quasina! 


When a rain of shot was falling, with a song upon his lips, 
In the horror where such gallant lives went out in death’s 
eclipse, 
Face to face with Spanish bullets, on the slope of San 
Juan, 
The negro soldier showed himself another type of man. 
Read the story of his courage coldly, carelessly, who can,— 
The story of the Tenth at La Quasina! 
—Blanche M. Channing. 


For the Christian Register. 


A Race with the Rapids. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM, 


**Hi, boy! Keep off my land!’’ 

The speaker was an elderly man of sixty or 
thereabouts, who was catching logs with a 
flat-bottomed boat and a pike-pole. There 
had been a heavy train-pour for nearly a 
week, swelling the river to almost twice its 
usual size; and great quantities of driftwood 
and logs were coming down with the muddy 
tide. 

‘*T just wanted to cross your field, and go 
up into the woods,’’ answered Lee Crocker, 
the boy whom the old man had hailed so 
crossly. Lee, who was about twelve years 
old, carried a bow and arrow in his hand and 
a luncheon in a bag slung at his side, and 
was evidently out for a day’s ramble. 

‘*T don’t care what you wanted to do,’’ 
was the gruif answer. ‘‘You just keep off 
my land. I won’t have any mischievous 
boys running across my farm.’’ 

So saying, the cross old man rowed his 
boat farther out into the stream, and pre- 
pared to capture a big log that was coming 
down rapidly with the swift current. Lee 
got off the fence, and stood in the road to 
watch the operation. It required a good 
deal of skill and practice to stop a heavy 
stick of timber and tow it ashore in that 
fierce and swollen current, only half a mile 
above the rapids, whose loud and sullen roar 
filled the whole air with ominous thunder. 
The old farmer was evidently used to the 
business, by the way he handled his boat and 
pike-pole. He had doubtless saved many 
thousands of logs along the banks of his 
farm, and exacted from the owners the custo- 
mary ten cents for each log. Every freshet 
meant a rich harvest for him. The more 
logs that came down the river from the 
broken rafts and booms above, the better for 
him. Sometimes he would catch nearly a 
hundred of them in a day, collecting salvage 
for those that were claimed, and selling the 
unclaimed logs at the neighboring saw-mill. 
One of his reasons for wishing to keep people 
off his land, no doubt, was because he 
wanted to have a monopoly of the log-sav- 
ing. Every year he added a neat sum to his 
bank account in this way. 

Lee Crocker watched the old man row his 
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clumsy, flat-bottomed boat out into mid- 
stream, and hold it there with the oars until 
the big log was almost upon him. Then he 
dropped his oars, and caught up the hooked 
pike-pole. 

Whether it was a sudden eddy in the swirl- 
ing current or whether a puff of wind caught 
the old boat and swung it round, Lee could 
not tell; but all of a sudden he saw the end 
of the big log’ crash into the side of the 
swerving scow, in spite of the old man’s 
frantic efforts to keep it off with the pike- 
pole. There was a sharp, snapping sound; 
and one of the oars broke in two, the larger 
piece floating off with the rapid current. 
Having crashed through the dangling oar, the 
force of the log was somewhat spent, and the 
farmer was able to check its impetus with 
the pike-pole, so that it only bunted the 
gunwale of the boat without further damage. 
Then it floated clear, and boat and log went 
racing down stream together with the swift 
current. 

The old man had quickly seen his peril, 
dropped his pike-pole, and, snatching the 
remaining oar from the thole-pin, begun to 
paddle with all his might, in hopes of driv- 
ing his boat ashore before it should be 
caught in the rapids. But a heavy, flat-bot- 
tomed scow was never made to be paddled. 
Its weight and size gave the current a fierce 
hold on it; and the struggles of the farmer 
with his single oar seemed to carry the craft 
but little nearer shore, as it swept down 
stream in the wake of the big log. 

The moment Lee Crocker saw the old 
man’s oar broken by the log all thoughts of 
auger or resentment faded out of his generous 
and forgiving young heart; and he quickly 
climbed the fence and ran down toward the 
river-bank, as if he thought he could stop 
the boat by chasing it. As the boy raced 
with the current, however, his wits worked 
fast; and a plan of action came into his 
mind. He had noticed that there was a coil 
of rope in the farmer’s boat. He himself 
had a long fish-line in his pocket. Now if 
the rope and the fish-line could only be 
brought together! But how? Ah! the bow 
and arrow! 

‘*Help! help!’’ shouted the farmer in the 
fast-drifting boat, that already began to twist 
and spin in the whirlpools where the direct 
current met the suction of the rapids. 

Lee was a swift runner, and he sped down 
the river-bank until he was some eighty 
yards ahead of the boat. As he ran, he 
dropped the card upon which his fish-line 
was wound; and the line unwound behind 
him. When it had nearly all run out, the 
boy stopped, dropped upon one knee, knotted 
the end of the fish-line firmly around the 
shaft of his arrow, and began gathering the 
loose line into loops beside him. Meanwhile 
the boat came on with ever-increasing speed. 
It was about fifty yards from shore, and 
wholly unmanageable now. The farmer was 
on his knees, still paddling with the useless 
oar, and shouting hoarsely for help. 

**Catch this fish-line, and tie it to your 
rope!’’ shouted Lee, when the drifting boat 
was nearly opposite him. Then he shot his 
arrow out over the boat with such good judg- 
ment and skill that the slender life-line fell 
across it amidships. The old farmer, who 
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caught the boy’s idea at once, snatched the” 
fish-line, severed it from the arrow with his 
knife, and quickly tied it to one end of the 
coil of rope. Then he began paying out the 
rope, which Lee steadily towed ashore with 
the fish-line. When it was all out, the 
farmer made the other end of the rope fast 
to the ring in the bow of his boat. 

Near the spot where Lee Crocker had 
stopped to shoot his life-line out over the 
river a stout young tree was growing on the 
bank. ‘‘Hitch to the tree,— quick!’’ 
shouted the farmer. Lee, knowing that he 
would scarcely have strength enough to stop 
the boat himself, ran hastily with the slack 
rope and whipped it around the tree, making 
a double hitch and sailor’s knot. Then the 
strong farmer, kneeling in the bow, hauled his 
boat shoréward, hand over hand, until the bot- 
tom grated in shallow water, when he jumped 
out and hauled the craft up on the shore. : 

‘*Well, my boy,’’ said he, dropping down 
exhausted, and mopping his face with his 
big red handkerchief, ‘‘that was the narrow- 
est escape I ever had in my life; and, if it 
hadn’t been for your fish-line and bow and 
arrow, I’d have been pounded to a jelly 
among those black rocks down there by this 
time. Shake!’’ 

Lee put his hand in the big palm of the 
panting and wheezing farmer, 

**T did the best I knew how,’’ he said 
modestly. 

‘*And the whole Life-saving Service of the 
United States couldn’t have beat it!’’ ex- 
claimed the man, gratefully. ‘‘And after 
ordering you off my land, too! I swan! It 
makes me feel pretty small!’’ 

The farmer rose, went down to his boat, 
lifted a piece of canvas in the stern, and 
drew out a neat little breech-loading fowling- 
piece. ‘‘See if you can hoist this gun: up 
to your shoulder, ’’ he said. 

‘“My! . What a beauty!’’ exclaimed Lee, 
admiring it before he threw it up and sighted 
along the barrels. 
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Summer Dainties 


” Libby’s 
Luncheons 


What you want when you want 
“ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” 


it—fire-less, heat-less, work-less, 
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Deviled Ham, Potted Ham, Beef 
and Tongue—The proper sand- 
wich food. Nothing else so good. 

Veal Loaf—A delicious viand. 

Ox Tongue (whole) — Appeals to 
all particular palates. 

Peerless Wafer-Sliced Smoked 
Beef—So very fresh-tasting, 

Pork and Beans — Better than 


all-ready substantials. 
Boston-baked. 
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“*Tt’s yours,’? said the farmer, with a 
delighted grin. ‘‘I used to shoot a duck 
with it now and then, when I was out look- 
ing for logs. But, after to-day’s scare, I’ve 
got enough of that kind of business, I guess. 
Say! if you’re going up into my woods, just 
take this gun with you. I’d like to swap it 
for your bow, if you’re willing.’’ 


The Saving of Mistress Mouse. 


“There now,” exclaimed Nancy, opening a 
book-case drawer and shutting it again with a 
bang, “I thought I heard something in there 
last night, and now I’m sure of it”; for a mouse 
could be heard skurrying away. 

After a minute or so she softly opened the 
drawer again, and peepedin. “Come here, Jack 
and Sweetheart,” she called to the children, “if 
you want to see a sight.” 

The children came running, full of interest. 

“Now look at this,” said Nancy, pulling the 
drawer out onto the floor. “A mouse was 
making a house here, and quite a fancy one, 
too, I guess, by the looks. See, Jack, if these 
papers had been cut with scissors, they couldn’t 
be chopped a bit finer, Anyhow, the children 
that Mrs. Mouse was setting up housekeeping 
for will be homeless wanderers and just looking 
for their mamma; but they’ll never find her, for 
[ll put a trap in here to-night and will have the 
lady sure.” 

“Oh, dear me,” said Jack, “I wouldn’t like to 
be a ‘homeless wanderer’ without any mother 
or any house to live in, would you, Sweetheart?” 

“I’m almost a-ky-ing just thinking of those 
_poor chilluns and their Marzer all tooken away 
from um,” answered Sweetheart, shutting her 
eyes as if to keep back the tears, and hugging 
her favorite doll, Gabriella, a little closer. 

“Dear your heart,” exclaimed Nancy, stop- 
ping her cleaning long enough to glance loy- 
ingly at the child. “It can’t be helped ; but you 
needn’t cry a single tear, for your mamma isn’t 
buying nice magazines for mice to eat. And it 
makes quite a piece of work for me, too,” she 
added. 

“Some way or other,” said Jack, getting 
down on his knees and gazing into the space 
where the drawer had been, “it makes me think 
of the story of ‘The Goat and the Seven Young 
Kids,’ which mamma read after supper last 
night, only of course you’re not a wolf, Nancy.” 

“Indeed, I’m not,” answered Nancy, shaking 
her head. 

“And there aren’t any young kids,—only baby 
mice, p’r’aps,” he added. 

“You're right,” declared Nancy, putting the 
clean drawer back in its place, and gathering 
up her things to leave the room. “Perhaps 
there isn’t a single mouse, but I think there is.” 

“In the story the kids were stolen away from 
their mother, and here the mother will be stolen 
away from the mice,” Jack went on. “The 
little kids were saved, you know. P’r’aps we 
ought to save the mouse some way. P’r’aps 
we'd better try, Sweetheart; and I just know 
‘what I'll do. I'll write a letter. I can write 
‘some, and then the mouse will read it and stay 
with her children.” 

“Do, do,” begged Sweetheart. 
a-ky-ing again.” 

And so the children went to work. They 
spent a long time over the letter, and made 
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many journeys to the next room where Nancy 
was busy, to make sure of the hard words. But 
Nancy did not care much for spelling, and was 
not so particular as might have been expected. 

Sweetheart helped by standing very close to 
Jack, and confided to the long-suffering Gabri- 
ella that “the mouse would be writed to just in 
time”; and Gabriella’s few remaining locks 
seemed to stand straighter than ever by way of 
answer. At last Jack finished his task; and the 
dear little missionaries slipped the letter quickly 
in the drawer, and felt, oh, so happy and gay. 

This is the letter :— 

Deer Moce,—I hope you ar not a rat but take 
my ’vise and don’t come bac to this draw. My 
mamma is a nice lady but she don’t like to hav 
her things all eten up by mice. Pleas moce 
don’t come bac here, for you'll get right in a 
dredful trap sure and never see your deer child- 
runs any more times think of that. Sweetheart 


is almost crying be sure and reed this, 
JACK AND SWEETHEART. 


“Tt’s very queer,” said Nancy the next day, 
“that I didn’t catch a mouse in that trap last 
night; but, when we have a nice, smart tabby- 
cat, we won’t have any more trouble from mice.” 

“Oh, we won’t have any more mice or rats, 
either,” said Jack, joyfully. 

“No, not a single wat,” laughed Sweetheart. 
New Church Messenger. 


Pleased with Himself. 


I saw a little, wiggling worm, 
Uncertain what to do, 

Who simply squirmed his little squirm 
Until the day was through. 

“‘T want to know,”’ the little worm 
Exclaimed as he expired, 


“Tf one but wiggles all day long, 
What more can be desired?” 


— Theodore C. Williams, in St. Nicholas. 


The Little Princess. 


She was a little princess, and lived in a beau- 
tiful castle. ; 

One day she was walking. in the lovely gar- 
dens that surrounded the grim, gray old building 
where her home was. Such beautiful gardens! 
The grass was like green velvet, and the paths 
were so even that they looked like buff-colored 
ribbons. The tops of great tfees seemed to 
float in the air like huge green clouds; and 
flower-beds, striped like Roman sashes, lined 
the trim paths. Peacocks showed their colors 
on the lawn,—such beautiful peacocks, with such 
wonderful coloring! Up on the high gray wall, 
that was lined with turrets, stood two pure 
white peacocks, as white as snow. Little Prin- 
cess Laura looked at them and smiled; for they 
were old, old friends. 

“She’s as proud as the white peacocks on 
the castle wall,” whispered two little girls who 
were peeking in through the great barred gate. 
They were very poor children,—barefooted, shab- 
bily dressed,—but very merry and mischievous, 
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and very unjust, too; for they thought that a 
little princess, because she had such a beautiful 
place to live in, was proud and cruel. 

They had hardly finished whispering when— 
what do you think happened? Why, a torn, 
yellow straw hat fell through the gate on to the 
emerald lawn. 

“Oh!” gasped both apple-cheeked children, 
as they stared at the hat with round, frightened 
eyes; for they would never in the world dare 
ask any of those great gatemen to help them 
get it, and call to a princess. Oh never, of 
course | 

Now the little princess caught sight of them, 
and saw their trouble. Quick as a little deer— 
or a little dear!—she ran and picked up the 
funny hat. Then a thought came to her, and 
she ran away a few yards to where a moulted 
peacock feather lay in dazzling beauty on the 
lawn. She picked up the long feather, and 
stuck it into the faded ribbon. How splendid 
the hat looked! With a laugh as bright as the 
bird-songs up in the sun-filled trees, she passed 
the hat out through the bars. Dear, dear! 
but it took a long time for that feather to pass 
out of the garden! And it had to be managed 
so carefully lest it should fall out of the hat. 

“Let’s see how it looks on your head!” cried 
the princess. 

The little girl put on the hat; and how fine 
she looked! Why, the feather pointed up right 
toward the sky! Then the princess said,— 

“Stop a minute.”” And she found another for 
the other little girl, who put it in her hat in just 
the same way. 

Then both little girls courtesied, and, simply 
bursting with delight, ran to their tiny little 
home that stood some distance from the castle 
wall. 

“She’s not proud at all,” they gasped breath- 
lessly as they ran, their long feathers fluttering 
in the breeze. ‘“She’s—she’s just perfectly 
lovely !’—Zva Crane, in the Examiner. 
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Good News. 


Green Pastures. 


And is there not in every day — 
Earth’s beauty and sweet love’s caress, 
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More than enough for happiness? 


And, though our petty plans fall through, 
All noble deeds that have been done, 
All noble deeds that we may do, 
Shall help the triumph to be won. 


And if, in nobieness of heart, 
We trust and labor in earth’s strife, 
That grand life, of which we are part, 
Shall keep us to eternal life. 


Here, then, whatever is gained or lost, 
Ts strong assurance of the best; 

For all who struggle, tempest-tost, 
E’en in the tempest there is rest. 


Our Shepherd watches where we lie; 
He guards us if we wake or sleep; 
Green pastures spread before the eye; 
Still waters in the sunshine sleep, 


—M_J. Savage. 


Wealth and Its Uses. 


Of the achievements and methods of the 
early Church much more has been spoken, 
written, and said than the text of Scripture 
justifies. There is one particular detail 
where the very brief statement of the Acts of 
the Apostles has wrought a very great preju- 
dice in the public feeling with regard to 
their common sense. It is said of the infant 
Church that no man said anything he had 
was his own, but that they ‘held all things 
common, It is carelessly inferred that there 
Was no such thing as what we call property 
‘among them. But this is in the face of 
everything that we know excepting this text. 
Peter says squarely to Ananias and Sapphira, 
‘*While the land was yours, it was yours, and 
you had it.in your power to do what you 
chose with it.’’ They had simply lied in 
giving in an estimate of its value. For 
myself, I have no question that the words 
quoted mean that they did not talk about 
their personal property, and that they re- 
garded themselves as trustees, holding it for 
other people. They held it for other people 
to the advantage of those people but that 
they chose themselves to administer their 
own expenditure. I wish we could work in 
the moral lesson of this text into the habits 
of our own millionaires and our own wage- 
earners. That is to say, I wish they would 
_talk as little as they can about what the 
amount of their own property is, and that 
they would regard it as all given them by 
the good God in trust for the benefit of 
others. 

It is pleasant to talk of such things ina 
republic. It would be absurd to say what I 
am going to say if I were preaching in Ger- 
many or in Russia, or even in England. It 
is not a question as to what any one of you 
here may do with the amount of money he 
has at his bank account or with his own 
property. It is much more a question of 
what the nation shall do with its various 
treasures, what the State shall do with hers, 
or what the city with hers. And every man 
and woman who has a share in the making 
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up of the public opinion of the country has 
to consider what the good of the country re- 
quires, as they direct that public opinion. 

What is the absolute use of accumulated 
property? Why is John glad, when he mar- 
ries Mary, that, besides his daily wages, he 
has $20,000 in the savings-bank or in some 
other investment? First, of course,*he is so 
far exempted from the accidents of storm or 
sunshine, of health and sickness, bad times, 
strikes, and the rest. But, behind this, what 
does he mean to spend the income of this 
$20,000 for? Shall he and Mary go to the 
theatre more? Or shall they buy better 
clothes? Shall they have silk umbrellas in- 
stead of cotton umbrellas? To a certain 
point, these physical questions are fair ques- 
tions; and our solution to them ought to 
guide us in our determinations as to the 
expenditure of larger sums. Shall the city 
of Boston, in the care for all, arrange that 
they shall have the best possible water? We 
all say yes. Shall they have the best possi- 
ble facilities for extinguishing fire? We all 
say yes. Shall they have the best possible 
education for their children? We all say 
yes. Shall they have the best possible ar- 
rangements for health? Yes. Shall the meat 
and milk and other food be inspected? Yes. 
Shall they have the Common kept in elegant 
order, as if it were the private park of the 
emperor of Germany? We still say yes. 
Shall they have a beautiful display of hya- 
cinths and tulips and azaleas in the Public 
Garden? We still say yes. Shall they have 
a public library, filled with the wisdom of 
all ages? We still say yes. Shall they have 
free lectures, where every man, woman, and 
child can learn of to-day and to-morrow? 
We say yes,—now with a little hesitation. 
Shall we give them absolute and equal free- 
dom in using the ocean for their baths? We 
hesitate here, and say we think they must 
pay for the towels. Shall they in the winter 
have these baths warmed at the public charge 
or no? We hesitate still more; and we 
doubt whether we can ‘‘afford,’’ as we say, 
to warm the water. Shall we, in twenty-four 
wards, establish free food, as we have estab- 
lished free water? We are quite unanimous 
that this will not do, that that would not be 
a measure for the common good. 

I have not put these questions with any 
wish to discuss the answers to them. I have, 
however, put them as illustrations of the sort 
of questions which ought to be asked and 
answered,—questions which disturb adminis- 
tration to-day. Is it better to spend our 
money on asphalt and macadam and gravel, 
or is it better to spend it on baths for every- 
body, or is it better to spend it for hyacinths 
and tulips? 

This same question comes into every man’s 
determination as to his own investments and 
as to his own daily expenditure. I am fond 
of indulging in what we may call an amuse- 
ment, if you please (but I think it goes much 
farther), as I read in the newspaper the long 
list of bonds and stocks which are offered for 
sale. I should think a millionaire would be 
glad to own a part of a railway which so 
arranges the commerce of America that I buy 
my flour for a third less than I bought it for 
fifty years ago. I am proud that my own 
father spent his life in opening up our com- 
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munication with the West, in building rail- 
roads and canals, and that his name comes 
first on any monument of the great water- 
works of this city. And I should be sorry if 
I thought that any friend of mine, in the 
regulation of his private property, was not 
governed by the wish that men and women 
and children might be better and purer and 
nobler because of his investment. For it is 
wholly untrue that the standards of business 
in these matters are different from the stand- 
ards of the pulpit and the community. 

The next question, then, is, What goes to 
the best good of everybody? What is the 
expenditure most grateful to God, because 


most useful to man? Take the interesting — 


problem proposed in Miss Lucia Ames’s in- 
teresting story. Suppose you broke open a 
letter in an unknown hand to-morrow morn- 
ing; and it informed you that $6,000,000 
were .at your disposal, left you by a friend 
whom you had forgotten. What would you 
do with it? Is it really of the first impor- 
tance that that money shall be expended in 
printing the Bible in the languages of China 
or of Japan? If it is, let the whole $6,000, - 
ooo go for that purpose. Is it, perhaps, 
most important that the people of our South- 
ern States shall be so lifted from the deg- 
radation in which they live that the life of a 
black man may be as secure as the life of a 
white man, and that punishment for offence 
and encouragement for truth and purity shall 
be meted out with an even hand? Then this 
money must go for that. Is there any 
method by which here in Massachusetts the 
purity or the temperance of men and women 
can be established more surely than now? 
Shall not the money go for that? The one 
thing that is certain is that none of us would 
say that we had any right to make this ex- 
penditure for things which perish in the 
using, for the corruption of boys and girls, 
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of men or women. It must be expended for 
a moral or a spiritual purpose. 

And this is what we mean when we say 
that this next century is to be a century of 
moral victories because a century swayed by 
closer intercourse between God and man. 


Epwarp E. HALgE. 


Correspondence, 


... ‘*Douthit is the broadest man in the 
ministry. Who else can command the sym- 
pathy and voluntary co-operation of such 
political and theological antipodes as are 
brought together on his programme for this 
summer? What he has done in Southern 
Illinois is positively miraculous. Pity, in- 
deed, that he should be straitened for means, 
just on the eve, as I believe, of a splendid 
success.’’... 

... ‘*The graduating exercises of the Bryn 
Mawr College revealed the wonderful beauty 
of the place to many persons who. had not 
known them before. It seems Bryn Mawr 
means ‘high hill’ in the language of our 
Welsh cousins. Philadelphia knows so little 
of hills that an elevation of four hundred 
feet above the Delaware River counts aS a 
high hill there. A delicious breeze swept 
over this hill through the day, and tempered 
the heat of that memorable 8th of June, as it 
existed elsewhere. The friends have discov- 
ered that the simple uniform which, perhaps, 
Alfred instituted, which makes the son of 
the Duke of Northumberland one in appear- 
ance with the son of the janitor of his col- 
lege,—that this simple uniform is the best 
uniform for students. The pretty chapel of 
Bryn Mawr, alive with young life, showed 
all the scholastic uniforms of the modern lit- 
erary world. There were gowns there which 
had the memorials of Edinburgh, Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Ziirich, and of the 
empire of Germany. What was better than 
gowns, there were hearty young people who 
had engaged themselves in the business of 
making this world a better world; and the 
exercises of the 
tainly most inspiring and hopeful.”’. . 

... ‘*There is a certain satisfaction to 
old-fashioned people in knowing that the 
fools are not all dead, The anniversary of 
the birthday of James III. was celebrated, so 
the newspapers say, by ‘a quiet dinner’ on 
the roth of June.’’... 


Annual Report of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. 


The past year has seen no radical change 
in the established policy of the society. As 
usual, the work has been in charge of the 
Executive Board, necessarily with but little 
direct communication with the members. The 
meeting in February, to which for two or three 
years past the members of the society and the 
public have been invited, was not made a pub- 
lic meeting this year. 

Your Executive Board has held ten regular 
meetings during the year at the Unitarian Build- 
ing. The attendance has usually been good, 
and many matters pertaining to our work have 
been carefully discussed. The subject of prin- 
cipal importance was that referred to in my last 
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annual report,—the question of temperance 
education in the public schools. It had been 
under discussion for some months, and we had 
heard at different times two gentlemen who 
were qualified to speak upon the subject, when 
efforts were made on the one hand by the 
friends of education to secpre the passage by 
the legislature of a milder and more reason- 
able law than that now on the statutes requir- 
ing this instruction, and on the other hand by 
the friends of “scientific temperance” to make 
the present law stricter and more specific. A 
majority of your resident directors were 
opposed to increasing the force of the present 
law on the grounds that the teaching is now 
begun when the children are too young, and 
that it is repeated through too many years of 
the school course, without sufficient change in 
the materials of instruction. Your president 
and secretary attended several hearings before 
the legislative committee on education at the 
State. House, prepared to protest against a 
more stringent law. But such a mass of testi- 
mony was brought forward by educators, physi- 
cians, and others, adverse to a stricter law, that 
their word was not needed. The secretary 
wrote numerous letters to prominent supporters 
of the Morgan-Hunt bill, as it was called, in 
the hope of obtaining a clearer understanding 
on their part of the probable harmful effect 
upon the children of an excessive amount of 
teaching based upon wrong pedagogical prin- 
ciples. Both bills seeking to amend the pres- 
ent law were rejected by the legislature. But, 
as the matter is likely to come up again next 
year, your directors regard it as of great impor- 
tance that the temperance people of the State 
should be fully informed upon it. 

In addition to appearing at these hearings 
your president and secretary addressed a meet- 
ing of the Ministers’ League at the Hotel 
Thorndike upon the work of the society, 
urging the importance of a greater interest on 
the part of the ministers in active temperance 
effort. The secretary also spoke at the Isles 
of Shoals summer meetings upon “Temperance 
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Work or Unitarians,” later at Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence, in a course upon ‘Moral Reforms 
of the Day.” The paper, prepared for the first 
of these occasions, was read, in the secretary’s 
absence, by Rev. George H. Hosmer at the fall 
meeting of the Norfolk conference at Dorches- 
ter Lower Mills. An effort was made to have 
one of the Boston Common Sunday afternoon 
meetings given up to the subject of temper- 
ance; and this was partially successful. 

In order to advance the work among our own 
churches, a circular was sent out early in the 
year to the various Post-office Mission com- 
mittees, suggesting that temperance tracts be 
enclosed with the denominational literature that 
they send out insuch quantities. The report of 
the last annual meeting, which appeared in the 
Christian Register, was reprinted, and copies 
sent to members. Two new tracts have been 
issued during the year,—the paper read by Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland at our meeting at Saratoga in 
1897, entitled “Some World Aspects of the 
Temperance Question”; and a chapter by Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D., upon “Personal Purity,” re- 
printed from a book entitled “Portraits and 
Principles,” published by the King, Richardson 
Co. of Springfield, Mass. Five hundred copies 
of Mr. Sunderland’s tract, which deals largely 
with conditions in Great Britain and India, were 
sent to the secretary of the Essex Hall Temper- 
ance Society of London, Eng., and gratefully 
accepted by him for free distribution among our 
English coworkers. Besides these two larger 
tracts, we have added to our “Envelope Series” 
a vigorous paragraph from the pen of Rud- 
yard Kipling, giving his personal testimony 
against the drink-habit. The permission of the 
distinguished author was asked and obtained 
before this paragraph, taken from his “American 
Notes,” was issued. 

With the co-operation of Rev. G. H. Hos- 
mer and Rev. W. C. Gannett, the excellent 
little manual, “‘ Seven Studies of Temperance,” 
published by Mr. Gannett in 1892, has been 
reissued in an edition of five hundred copies. 
This second edition contains a new preface, 
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giving references to the important books and 
reports upon temperance theory, and practice 
that have been published in the past seven 
years. The book is broad, thorough, and very 
suggestive in its treatment, and should have in 
its new form a far wider use in our Sunday 
schools and adult classes than it has yet 
attained. A service of temperance and a 
number of stirring hymns add to its attractive- 
ness. Copies are to be had of the secretary at 
ten cents each or seventy-five cents per dozen. 

Our activity in sending out the societies’ 
tracts has increased considerably during the 
past year, largely owing to the faithfulness of 
the secretary’s assistant, Miss Emma R. Ross. 
From about 3,500 in 1896-97, the circulation 
of our literature had increased to 11,300 in 
1897-98, and a corresponding increase has 
brought the figures up to 17,700 in 1898-99. 
This steady growth in what is really the main 
part of our work is the more gratifying in that 
these publications are used not only by our 
own churches and Post-office Missions, but 
even more by those who are not of our denomi- 
nation. 

Several projects for increasing the usefulness 
and influence of the society are under way. A 
library of temperance literature is being gath- 
ered, to which it is proposed to add from time 
to time such books as treat of temperance in 
the spirit of scientific accuracy and thorough- 
ness. As a nucleus, the reports of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, of the Bureau of Labor at 
Washington, and of Labor Commissioner 
Wadlin of Massachusetts, have been secured. 
It is also proposed to send files of our publica- 
tions to the Boston Public Library and to as 
many other libraries as can be conveniently 
reached. 

I know that I speak for the other members 
of the board in inviting suggestions from the 
members of the society as to new and better 
methods of work. We thank the members 
for the constancy of their support, and assure 
them of our continued purpose to serve the 
cause of temperance to the best of our abilities 
and opportunities. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD W. BoynTon, Secretary. 


Anniversary Evening Addresses be- 
fore the Religious Union. 


Dr. Hale’s church opened wide its doors 
with warm hospitality to the delegates of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and their 
friends on Wednesday evening of Anniver- 
sary Week. 

The newly elected president, Mr. Walter P. 
Eaton of Harvard, 1900, presided with ease 
and dignity, introducing each speaker with a 
felicitous expression. 

After the opening hymn, ‘‘Our God, our 
God, thou shinest here!’’ and the responsive 
reading, Mr. Jesse C. Suter of Washington, 
D.C., spoke on ‘*The Young Man and 
Church Interests.’’ While the athletic leaders 
in our colleges are said to be also foremost 
in religious and reform work, yet there are 
many young men who from various causes are 
not active in these lines, even regarding such 
work as a purely feminine affair. There is 
as much reason for cowork in religion and 
reform work as in coeducation. It isn’t 
woman’s work, and it isn’t man’s work, but 
the work of both together. 

The young man in church work is ay yet in 
the minority, but he is striving to bring in 
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the ‘‘kingdom’’ here and now. Such young 
men will, as a rule, be found in our unions, 
where they are training for service to come, 
and at the same time working actively in the 
present. What they can do for the church is 
unlimited. Why not be as enthusiastic in 
our religious work as in anything else? Ours 
is a gospel well calculated to fire one with 
such enthusiasm, and we should desire the 
whole world to have the benefits. We should 
be the most cheerful, aggressive, and enthu- 
siastic young people of any faith. Let us be 
positive characters. We must do more than 
simply search for the truth, and more than 
worship through a life service. It is the 
head, the heart, and the hand: we sometimes 
seem to forget the heart and the hand. Let 
us be ‘‘minute-men,’’ ready to respond for 
any service required of us. Ours should be 
a civic religion that is felt by the community 
in which we live. We should so live and 
put our principles into practice that the 
powers of evil will fear us. 

The union motto hymn, ‘‘God of Ages and 
of Nations,’’ was then sung, followed by the 
address of our eloquent director, Mrs. Sarah 
A. Kenney of Troy, N.Y. Her theme, 
‘*New Occasions and New Duties, ’’ was in- 
spiringly presented. 

When the new occasion strikes the hour, 
and the man stands forth ready for his new 
duties, then the world sees and knows its 
heroes, and history records the name of a 
Lincoln, a Grant, and a Dewey. 

New occasions and new duties are facing 
you to-night, young friends; and by your 
presence here you are attesting the readiness 
of your hearts and hands and brains to accept 
the new conditions. It is your glad preroga- 
tive to insist upon a religion that establishes 
itself upon character as the chief corner-stone, 
that bids men worship God in the beauty 
of holiness, that makes for its chief delight 
the search for truth wherever in all this great 
universe any atom of star-dust tells the story 
of divine Intelligence, and then to serve 
their fellow-men by telling them the glad 
news of emancipation from the fetters of the 
past, and by bringing into their hearts and 
lives the joys of a free, glad, rational 
religious life. To keep ever to the front the 
magnificent heritage you have received of 
a free, untrammelled religious faith is one 
of your new duties. 

Some elements of the new duties, old as 
duty itself, are these: First, fidelity to your 
ideal. It will take courage sometimes to 
keep faith with so lofty an ideal even to 
one’s self. Temptation will whisper that it 
is easier to conform than to be strenuous. 
Then the time comes when you must turn 
from the merely easy and pleasant, and fix 
your thought upon those great things which 
you believe, and for which you may become 
a faithful witness: Second, enthusiasm in 
your work, your religious ideals. Third, 
faithfulness in little things. Fidelity to 
your ideals and enthusiasm in your work are 
great things. But this third thing belongs to 
the ‘‘over and over’’ class. Be faithful in 
your study of religious literature, your at- 
tendance at your meetings, in doing the work 
mapped out for you there. In these new 
duties which come knocking at your doors 
there is that eternal, changeless thing to 
which your life and mine and all the created 
universe are subject,—that ‘‘stern daughter 
of the voice of God,’’ Duty. In loving 
Duty, you are loving the Highest. Through 
duties to Duty,—so may you become a bless- 
ing to yourself, the Church, the State, the 
world, sons and daughters of the living God! 
After the singing of ‘‘Awake, my Soul!’’ 
came the uplifting address of Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, on ‘‘Loyalty to the Higher 
Vision. ”’ 

When a young man in San Francisco, Mr. 
Wendte confided to his pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Star King, the difficulty he experienced in 
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enunciating certain words, ‘‘There is the 
word ‘re-religion,’’’ said he. ‘*Somehow 
I can’t get it out.’’ Mr. King, with the fun 
bubbling up into his eyes, replied: ‘‘ ‘Relig- 
ion’? You can’t get it out? Have you ever 
reflected that it may be because you haven’t 
got it in you?’’ A similar charge is often 
brought against the young people of our Uni- 
tarian fellowship that they have no gift of 
religious expression. 
they have warm religious emotions, high 
convictions, kindly and devout sentiments; 
but they seem to be without the power of 


imparting this inner experience. It is a™ 


misfortune for them and for us to lose all the 
freedom and uplift that come from the utter- 
ance of the emotional life. This reacts upon 
their religious character. Any faculty unused 
becomes extirpated. No healthy religious 
life is possible except there be an equal de- 
velopment of thought, feeling, and action. 
Our churches lose the energy, cheer, enthu- 
siasm, and happiness which characterize 
youth, and especially that missionary enthu- 
siasm which is always so delightful in young 
people. 

Hence we welcome the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union as an agency for religious 
expression, a means of grace to our young 
people, and possibly the salvation of our 
church life. ‘‘I was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision,’’ said Paul; and we need 
a similar loyalty to-day in our Unitarian 
Church. The poet Whittier counselled the 
young people of his time to identify them- 
selves with great though unpopular reforms. 
Nothing would so enlarge and elevate their 
natures, so develop the heroic side of char- 
acter, and enable them to exert so beneficial 
an influence for God, as to unite themselves 
in their young manhood and womanhood with 
great causes. It is easier for young people 
to do this than to wait until later life brings 
its business, social and political entangle- 
ments. Illustrations of this early espousal of 
great causes were given from the lives of 
Garrison, Phillips, and Mrs. Stowe. It is 
a great mistake to think such causes do not 
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price of 


50c A YARD. 


We make your Dress Skirts TO 


MEASURE for $1.00. Perfect Fit . 


in Every Case. 


STEAMER RUGS. 


Useful at this season in country and seashore as 
well as inocean travel. One lot 
marked from $10.00 down to 


Gilchrist & Co. 


5 to Il WINTER ST. 
421 WASHINCTON ST. 
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exist to-day. The cause of temperance espe- 
cially needs your help. The liquor traffic is 
strongly intrenched in municipal, State, and 
national politics. It sustains one drinking- 
place for every ninety-nine of the population, 
and costs the American people one thousand 
billion dollars a year. Here is a demand laid 
on our souls. The purification of politics is 
another ideal cause. Unitarian Christianity 
is another unpopular cause. It is to-day, as 
always, a soldier service. The days of the 
fagot, rack, and saw, have passed in religion; 
but a bitter prejudice exists against us to-day 
outside of New England; and in some com- 
munities to be a Unitarian is to be a social 
outcast. Our young people delight in the 
‘¢strenuous life.’? They have no desire to 
belong to a church which is a ‘‘chapel of 
ease.’’? We shall not appeal to them in 
vain if we call for brave testimony and ear- 
nest service in this cause. They are ready 
to make sacrifices for it, to consecrate their 
generous youth to it. . 

We call upon them to cherish this higher 
vision, to be loyal to the great principles of 
a rational, liberal, spiritual, and practical 
Christianity. The same ideals that find us 
in our youth have a wondrous power in keep- 
ing us young. Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
generous enthusiasm for all high human 
causes has sustained him for nearly fourscore 
years for testimony and service. To-day he 
enters into every new and sacred cause with 
all the ardor of early manhood. To him 
these words of Goethe on his friend Schiller 
apply, — 


““Glowed in his cheek, with ever-deepening 
fire, 
The Spirit’s youth that never passes by.”’ 


The speaker referred eloquently, also, to 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who, with all her cult- 
ure and social position, has ever borne brave 
testimony for great reforms, like anti-slavery, 
woman suffrage, and Unitarianism. It is 
this loyalty to the higher vision which en- 
rolls her in that company of 


‘Olympian bards, who sing 
Divine ideas below, 
Which ever find us young, 
And ever keep us so.’ 


Meadville Alumni Association. 


The seventh annual meeting and dinner of 
the Meadville Alumni Association was held 
on Wednesday, May 31, at the United States 
Hotel, Beach Street, Boston. Social gather- 
ing at one o’clock, dinner at two. Forty- 
four were present at the dinner. President 
George L. Cary of the Theological School 
and Rev. William I. Lawrance, formerly 
minister at Meadville, now at Winchester, 
were among the guests. 

Rev. Carlton A. Staples, ’54, who pre- 
sided, opened the after-dinner speaking by 
referring to the meagre opportunities at Mead- 
ville in the early days, but said that the men 
had turned out well in spite of these disad- 
vantages. 

Rev. Rush R. Shippen of the class of ’49 
was then called upon to give ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Meadville.’? He spoke of the school in 
the days of President Stebbins,—that sturdy 
fighter for temperance and anti-slavery, —and 


paid tribute to the memory of Prof. Frederic} 


Huidekoper, saying that his valuable. library 
ought to be at the school, closing by a refer- 
ence to the pleasant home-life of Meadville. 

The next speaker, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
declared that ‘‘The Ministry for To-day’’ 
must first of all understand human nature. 
There are two kinds of preaching, —one from 
the pulpit to a congregation, the other through 
the personal influence of the minister’s daily 
life. Both are equally important. 


ville. 


/sion. 
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Rev. Frank L. Phalen, ’86, the third 


speaker, briefly sketched the growth of Mead- 
ville in fifty years, commended its increasing 


usefulness through the raising of its standard 


of admission and graduation, and maintained 
that ‘‘The Opportunity of Meadville’’ was 
never greater, 


The last speaker, Rev. Frank S. C, Wicks, 
’94, called the attention of the alumni to the 
need of a gyninasium and commons at Mead- 
The report of the Gymnasium Com- 
mittee was read, and adopted after discus- 
A motion to refer the matter back to 
the Gymnasium Committee, calling for a 
report at the next meeting of the National 
Conference, was carried. Rev. T. R. 
Slicer’s resignation from the chairmanship of 
the committee was accepted with regret; and 
it was voted to send him the thanks of the 
alumni for his untiring efforts to raise money 


for the gymnasium. 


The Nominating Committee presented the 
following list of officers of the Association 
for next year; and the secretary was instructed 
to cast one ballot for the members present: 
president, Rev. George Batchelor, ’63; vice- 
presidents, Rev. William L. Chaffin, ’61, 
Rey. Frank L. Phalen, ’86; secretary-treas- 
urer, Rev. William S. Jones, ’96; directors, 
Rey. Nathaniel Seaver, ’64, Rev. Frederic 
B. Mott, ’87, Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
’9s. The treasurer’s report showed a balance 
on hand, all bills having been paid, of $6.50. 

In memoriam were Rev. Albert B. Vorse of 
Wellesley Hills, Rev. James E. Bagley of 
Wollaston, Rev. Levi W. Ham, ’60, of Fox- 
boro. Rey. J. Henry Wiggin spoke of Mr. 
Vorse, the secretary of Mr. Bagley, Rev. G. 
S. Shaw of Mr. Ham. ‘‘ Voted, To postpone 
the consideration of the proposed amendment 
to Article VI. of the constitution till the 
next annual meeting.’’ 

Adjourned. 
WiLiiaM S. JonEs, Sec’y. 


Western Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. ; 


The annual meeting was held in connection 

with the Western anniversaries on the morn- 
ing of May 25. In the absence of the sec- 
retary (Miss Lord), the treasurer (Mr. Schei- 
ble), besides presenting the report of the 
finances, as published in another column, 
touched on the publications issued by the 
society during the past year. These included 
the ‘‘Harvest’? and ‘‘Christmas Festival 
Cards,’’? Lesson XII. of ‘‘Mother Nature’s 
Helpers,’’ and Lessons XXIII.—-XXVI. of 
‘¢Every-day Religion,’’ also a new and en- 
larged edition of Mrs. Sunderland’s lessons 
on ‘*Heroes and Heroism’’ and a new cata- 
logue of publications. Meanwhile some of 
the directors were at work on a series of 
illustrated lesson-cards to use with primary 
classes, and hope to have the first series of 
twelve ready in the fall. It was also planned 
to print new editions of Mr. Mann’s 
‘*Studies of Jesus’? and Mr. Gannett’s ‘‘In 
the Home,’’ and to issue another tract, it 
being by Miss Irene Warren, on the subject 
of ‘‘Sunday-school Libraries.’’ In addition 
to these, it was hoped that both Mr. Gould 
and Mrs. Crane would have some more of 
their lesson leaflets prepared for publication 
by fall. 
The president, Rev. A. W. Gould, then 
made his annual address, in which he dwelt 
on the four distinct lines of work undertaken 
by this little society, which in his opinion 
meant more for the enlarging of our Sunday- 
school work than had been accomplished by 
any other publishing body. 

First, it had helped our schools beyond the 
idea that all religion was confined to a 
chosen people and their scriptures. 

Second, it had taught that all life is relig- 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Continental Limited 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


Peer 


Chicago # 
St. Louis 


Leaves Boston 11.00 A.M. daily; arrives 
Chicago 3.00 P.M. and St. Louis 6.30 P.M. fol- 
lowing day. For tickets, sleeping-car accom- 
modations, and further particulars apply at the 
company’s office, 260 Washington St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


A Summer Trip to 
Southern California 


Is a delightful experi- 
ence, if one goes by the 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 


Ask us about this, and we will make it per- 
fectly clear. We will also send, on request, 
copy of illustrated books descriptive of the trip 
and full particulars of greatly reduced round- 
trip rates that will be made by the SANTA FE 
Route at the time of the National Educational 
Association Convention in Los Angeles next 
July. 

This route is 24 to 36 hours shorter than any 
other. 


S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New Eng. Agent, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 
332 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


“There is no place like Vermont.” 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Here is the place where the old grow young and 
the young are happy, a region second to no other 
in the United States as a pleasure and health 
resort, and where from $4 to $1o will cover the 
weekly expense at charming country homes and 
comfortable hotels. 

How to get to Vermont, what you will find 
there, and what everything will cost,—the whole 
story,—is told in _ “S ER HOMES 
AMONG THE GREEN HILLS,” illustrated. 
Four-cent stamp will secure copys Write 
S. W. Cummines, G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt., or 
T. H. Hantey, NN. E. P. A. Central Vermont 
Railway, 194 Washington Street, Boston. 


DOMINION LINE ves 


TWIN-SCREW 
BOSTON ooae from Fitchburg R. R. 


SERVICE, 
Docks, Boston, as follows: 


TO May's ai fly Canada, 
. 19, une 14, 
QUEENSTOWN | ii, 2 besbosie 
AND Reduced Rates. Saloon pas- 
sage $60. and upwards. 
LIVERPOOL | Second cabin gs7.s0. Thira 
class $25.50. 
PALATIAL STEAMERS| For passage plans and 


TO RENT FOR THE SUMMER. 
A large, cool, comfortable house in a retired part of 


Worcester, Mass. A rare opportunity at a moderate 
price. Address E. A. Kimpatt, 33 May Street, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
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ious, and that our own social institutions 
have fully as great religious lessons for our 
children as had the tabernacle of Moses. 

Third, it had shown that all nature is 
religious, that our own pond-lilies are just 
as religious as the lilies of the field of which 
Jesus spoke, that the laws of God’s nature 
are unchangeable and steadfast. 

Fourth, it was showing that all true art is 
religious, so that we can use pictures not 
alone as incidental illustrations of passages 
studied in our Sunday-school, but as objects 
of study in themselves. A fine picture will 
speak to the mind of the child long before 
the words will do so, will cultivate his artis- 
tic taste (which in itself is a religious 
work), and impress it with lessons that can- 
not well be conveyed to it in any other way. 
Thus the little society had gone on its work 
of expansion during the last ten years, so 
as to help our Sunday-schools to see that all 
forms of worship are religious, that all life, 
all nature, and all art are also religious. 
Having done this, there now was a need of 
developing the teaching methods so as to 
insure the instruction adapted to every age, 
which, perhaps, would mean local institutes 
for both teachers and pastors to study Sun- 
day-school teaching in the light of what 
child-study is showing us. Another need 
was that of a weekly paper for the youngest 
children, those from six to ten years old. 

Dr. Paul Carus then spoke briefly on ‘‘The 
Relations between Science and our Sunday- 
school,’’ it being his idea that religion 
could be better taught through the apprecia- 
tion of the true in all things than through 
mythology. He believed in teaching chil- 
dren faith, but not belief, faith being to him 
a moral quality, a firmness of character, a 
faithfulness, but not an acceptance, of a 
belief without reason. Mr. Gould added that 
he had always found children to make a 
mythology of their own out of whatever was 
taught them at an early age, so that he be- 
lieved in teaching them religion through the 
great facts of nature and of life. Rev. T. L. 
Eliot of Portland, Ore., then touched on the 
importance of having teachers filled with the 
right spirit of reverence, which, he believed, 
would outweigh any shortcomings in the 
available material. He wished that he could 
**start life over again, to grow up with the 
new generation that will combine the truest 
science with the deepest religious experi- 
ence.’’ Rev, R. F. Johonnot added some 
remarks on the need of the very best methods 
of teaching in our work, and on the lessons 
to be learned from kindergartners and normal 
schools. 

The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
Mrs. Perkins, Mrs. Humphrey, and Mr. Jen- 
nings, then proposed the following, who were 
unanimously elected: president, Rev. A. W. 
Gould; vice-president, Rev. J. R. Effinger; 
secretary and treasurer, Albert Scheible. Di- 
rectors to 1902: Rev. W. C. Gannett, Roches- 
ter, N.Y. ; Mr. George M. Kendall, Chicago; 
Miss Julia Hintermeister, Evanston; Dr. 
A. E. Guthrie, Englewood. Whereupon the 
meeting adjourned. 

ALBERT SCHEIBLE, Secretary. 


Treasurer's report for the year ending 
May, 1899: — 
Receipts. 

Cash on hand April 30, 1898.. +++. sss. sere eee ress $ar.25 
Collected for outstanding BEREIG Gc ate 73 44 
Merchandise sales. . s3 . 583.97 
Annual memberships. Be cnbeneeasbbo chon, Gar cega 45.00 
Life memberships :— 

Rev. eae ee Ness, Brookline, MBSE 10.00 

Miss C, M. Allen, Geneseo, IIl...... 4. 10,00 
Donations from individuals : — 

Rey. Elinor E. Gordon, Towa City, Ia 2.00 

Geneva secishc 50 1.00 

Rev. L. B. McDonald, ‘Concord; “Mass +40 

Mrs. H. B. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, Mich.. 5.00 

Mr. George Stickney, Grand Haven, | Mich: 5.00 
Contributions from schools (in order of their 

receipt) : — 

Manistee, Mich. dvessisvssvashisyosguivicesevaasice 2.00 

Dorchester, Mass. 2.00 

Baraboo, Wis...... 1.00 

Rochester, N.Y.. 5.00 


The Christian Register 


Geneseo, IIl., oa 
Chicago: Third Ch 
Souls... 

Hull Memorial. 


Luverne, Minn.. 3.00 
Hobart, Indi. svex nseeie 2.50 
Grand ye Mich.. 5.00 
Aurora, I 1.00 


Hinsdale Ti 


10.00 
Quincy, Tl. 10.00 
Evanston, Il] 2.00 


St. Louis, Unity.. 15,00 
Davenport, Ia.. 10.00 
North Side, Ethical. . aco anon 2.50 
Milwaukee, Wis...... on 5.00 
Buda, Ill....... a8 G0 2.00 
Unity Church 2.00 
Decorah, Ia.. 2,00 
Sioux City, Ta. 5.00 
$894.06 

Disbursements. 
$367.79 
371.00 
79.38 
Insurance 13.50 
Stationery and office sundries.. 2 14.96 
Cash on hand April 29, 1899-.......2eeeeeeee cers 47.43 
$894.06 

Resources. 

Piblications Injstocktawecesiccciesisiaceisieee aca trers' $x,112.51 
Plates and cuts......... di 1,515.50 
Furniture........ 50.00 
Accounts receivable, net. 108.93 
Endowment 62.74 
Cash on hand Kort 29-- eardiesis 47-43 
$2,897.11 


ALBERT SCHEIBLE, J7veasurer. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Do not Unitarians need to ponder on some 
of our peculiar perils? Anniversary Week 
is too often a season for congratulating our- 
selves on progress achieved and prophesying 
future triumphs. We paint pictures of vic- 
tory on the cloud curtain of the future. We 
are inclined to trust in ourselves that we are 
righteous, and to be thankful that we are not as 
the orthodox bigots or the miserable sinners. 


Is not self-righteousness too common in|}. 


our fellowship? It is so easy to make right- 
eousness to consist of the things that are 
tolerably agreeable to us, and then to imag- 
ine that, because we discharge the agreeable 
duties with alacrity, we are quite praise- 
worthy. We often make our religion to fit 
our tastes rather than educate our tastes up to 


our religion. Let us beware of the habit of 
taking ourselves at our own valuation. Self- 
content is the paralysis of progress, and re- 
spectable selfishness is one of the worst bar- 
riers I know to the advancement of the king- 
dom of God. 

I am not an advocate of much self-inspec- 


tion; but do we not sometimes need to use 


the spiritual quadrant, and to consider how 
our acts and motives appear, not in our own 
sight and not in the minds of others, but in 
the sight of God? I suspect that the judg- 
ments of God are not always in accordance 
with the judgments of men. It is, indeed, 
hard for us to believe that God’s estimates 
can differ materially from our own estimates; 
for we naturally make God an enlarged reflec- 
tion of the human capacities that we admire 
or imagine we possess. The bigot always 
believes that God is a divine bigot, and the 
liberal is inclined to believe that God does 
not care about the things that to him seem 
unimportant. Self-esteem and the applause 
of friends may facilitate an external virtue, 
but God judges the heart. 
the cup ‘may be clean, but he looks at the 
inner reality. God judges by opportunity. 
In God’s sight we are measured by what we 
might be. We are weighed against a just 
expectation of achievement. 

Said Martineau: ‘‘We do nothing well 
until we learn our worth. We do nothing 
best until we forget it.’’ I pray that the 


fate of the Unitarian movement may be a~ 


constant following after, but never a com- 
plete attainment, always,a battle, but never 
a final victory. It will mean spiritual death 
if we ever overtake our ideals. Shall not 
our good obtained be only tidings of a bet- 
ter? To travel hopefully is better than to 


arrive, and our true success will lie only in — 


renewing opportunity. Sr As TEs 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


June 25. ‘‘Our Faith in Poetry and Song,’’ 
Ps. ciii. 

GENERAL REFERENCES. — Palgrave's 
‘*Treasury of Sacred Song.’’ This should 
be supplemented, however, by Horder's 


‘*Treasury of American Sacred Song’’ (Lon- 
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don, 1896). The latter can be had of Henry 
Frowde, 91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
list, $3. 

SprciaL Hymns.—Whittier’s ‘‘Eternal 
Goodness’’ and ‘‘Our Master’’; W. C. Gan- 
nett’s ‘Consider the Lilies,’’ as a fine set- 
ting of science and the faith of science to 
music; Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, ‘‘One 
Holy Church of God appears’’; Samuel John- 
son’s '‘City of God, how broad and far!’’ 
and his ‘‘Life of Ages, richly poured’’; 
Chadwick’s ‘‘It singeth low in Every 
Heart’’?; Eliza Scudder’s ‘‘Thou Grace 
Divine, encircling all!’’ and ‘‘I cannot find 
Thee: still on Restless Pinion.’’ 


Our FAITH IN POETRY AND SONG. 


BY F. L. HOSMER. 


What are we to understand by these words, 
‘Cour faith’?? We need the larger and not 
the narrower conceptions of Unitarianism 
when we speak of its expression in poetry 
and song. Dr. Hedge once said that 
‘*Humanitarian’’? rather than ‘‘Unitarian’’ 
marked the real character of this movement 
in religious thought and life, and should 
have been the name given it. There is much 
truth in his remark. It was not simply the 
rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity that 
distinguished the ‘‘liberal’’ from the ‘‘ortho- 
dox’’ wing in the Congregational churches 
of New England a century ago, and has since 
continued to distinguish them. Significant 
and fruitful in many ways as that rejection 
became, the division had other grounds. 
These grounds included a nobler view of 
human nature,—the emphasis of its dignity 
rather than its depravity, —a larger conception 
of ‘‘revelation,’’ as continuous in nature 
and human experience, and not as something 
already complete and final, an advancing in- 
terpretation of the Eternal Goodness, the 
vindication of the claims of reason in relig- 
ion, and an emphasis of character and life 
above subscription to any formal beliefs 
whatsoever. ; 

The Unitarian movement, therefore, rep- 
resented and has continued to stand for larger 
soul-freedom, a growing revelation of all 
truth, whether labelled ‘‘religious’’ or other- 
wise, a higher view of human nature and its 
destiny, and an advancing conception of the 
Providence in history and in human life 
to-day. At heart it was a gospel of larger 
freedom, larger hope, larger interpretation of 
the facts of nature and life,—in short, a gos- 
pel of larger faith. Az heart, I say, it was 
this; and in its best and truest representa- 
tives it has been this. As such, it has found 
expression in song. It is only a gospel of 
hope that sings itself. There is no music in 
pessimism and despair. It is this gospel 
which, whether from sources nominally 
‘‘Unitarian’’ or not, has inspired our mod- 
ern poetry and song, and, indeed, is voiced 
in all our best literature. It marks the new 
era in religious thought and faith. 

We, as Unitarians, can claim no monopoly 
of this gospel; and it would be a shallow 
and hurtful conceit to do so. It is ‘‘in the 
air,’? and pervasive of all folds. But it is 
not conceit to recognize the large contribu- 
tions to modern hymnody and other lyrical 
poetry, as well as to literature in general, 
which have come from distinctively Unita- 
rian sources, and have voiced and helped to 
spread this gospel of larger hope and faith. 
Passing by the familiar names of Bryant, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Emerson, Lowell, and 
Whittier (who, though belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends, may be classed with these 
men born and bred amid Unitarian influ- 
ences), we have suggestive illustration in the 
larger group of minor poets and hymn-writers 
of this century in our own land. Ten years 
ago Dr. John Hunter, minister of the Trinity 
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Congregational Church, Glasgow, published 
his ‘‘Hymns of Faith and Life,’’ since used 
in his own church and elsewhere. In his 
prefatory acknowledgment for leave to use 
copyrighted hymns, he includes seventeen 
American writers. Of these all but four are 
of Unitarian association, and nine are, or 
were, Unitarian ministers. Rev. A. W. Ox- 
ford, a London clergyman. of the Anglican 
church, in a similar acknowledgment in his 
‘*Berwick Hymnal,’’ mentions eleven Ameri- 


cans, all but three of whom are, or were, 


Unitarian ministers. Quite as interesting 
and suggestive as these illustrations is Dr. 
Horder’s ‘‘Treasury of American Sacred 
Song’? (London, 1896), an admirable vol- 
ume, and compiled with much taste and care. 
In his index of one hundred and sixty-eight 
authors, I recognize forty-eight as of Unita- 
rian connection, or nearly thirty per cent.,— 
not to speak of several names as to which 
I am in doubt. All this would show that 
the liberal faith has not only proven its 
power to sing, but the power through its song 
to awaken wide and growing response, 

There is no spade in this short paper to 
speak of poetry in general, though this offers 
a very interesting subject for conversation. 
The two greatest English-speaking poets of 
the closing half-century, Browning and Ten- 
nyson, are eminently prophets and singers 
of the larger faith and hope. They appeal to 
and they voice a religion and a religiousness 
based not on tradition, but rooted in the 
nature of a man, developed by individual 
experience and thought, and strengthened by 
the best aspirations of the past. 

In this connection a word should be said 
of that class of poetry, dialect, and other, 
now best represented in this country by James 
Whitcomb Riley. Its deeply human and 
really religious quality may easily be over- 
looked; but it marks, nevertheless, motives 
and elements in the larger faith of our time. 
It is thoroughly democratic. It touches the 
commonplace of life with a really spiritual 
insight and tenderness. What Millet was in 
his painting Riley may be said, in good 
measure, to be in his poetry. Both reveal 
the essential humanity in obscure and unrec- 
ognized aspects and incidents of our common 
existence; and whatever does this helps to 
make a man’s religion more genuine and 
more human. We find God in proportion as 
we find man. 

Emerson, in his essay on ‘‘Immortality,’’ 
regards Wordsworth’s great ode the best 
‘essay’? on the subject. It is in poetry, the 
utterance of the imagination and of the pro- 


Business Notices. 
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Attention is called to the fast train service “Conti- 
nental Limited” via Fitchburg Railroad and connections. 
This train leaves Boston at 11 a.M. daily, arriving Chicago 
3 p.m. and St. Louis 6.30 p.m. following day. Sleeping- 
car service through to both places. , 


Wanting Rest, with quiet and retirement, this sum- 
mer, one should try Dr. Willard’s “ Nervine,” Burling- 
ton, Vermont, a beautiful place, homelike, restful, and 
healthful, especially adapted to the overworked, the ner- 
vous, and the convalescent. 


A Room in Willow.—In another column we show 
an engraving of one of the many new and ingenious crea- 
tions in willow which have been on exhibition for the last 
fortnight at the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany on Canal Street. The piece in question is practi- 
cally a small room, with three sides finished in willow. 
There are two great cosey corners, with a lunch table and 
book-shelf and every convenience for summer comfort, 
We show a small picture of this compartment piece, but 


‘no picture can adequately portray its great comfort. 


There is a luxury about willow furniture which is found 
in no other kind. : 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 
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Handsome Series of Railway Literature.—We 
have received from the Grand Trunk Railway System copies 
of their Tourist publications for the season of 1899, which 
are being circulated throughout the country, witha view 
to making known the magnificent districts reached by this 
vast Railway System. The publications are full of inter- 
est, the text giving graphic and concise descriptions of the 
regions in Northern Ontario, including the Muskoka 
Lakes, Lake of Bays, Magnetewan River, and the 30,000 
islands of Georgian Bay. The pamphlets are profusely 
illustrated with half-tone reproductions of River, Lake, 
and Inland Scenery, with here and there a Deer-hunting 
Picture, or some fishing scene that makes one long for 
summer and the holidays. 

The several pamphlets bristle with pointers for the 
Tourist, Camper, Hunter, and Angler; and copies should 
be obtained before dectding on next summer’s outing. A 
postal card to W. E. Davis, G. P. & T. A., Grand Trunk 
“Railway System, Montreal, P.Q., or to THomas WYNNE, 
Travelling Passenger Agent, 194 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will.secure copies of this handsome advertising 
literature. 


The Westminster, located on beautiful Copley 
Square, presents attractive inducements to families who 
desire to live ev site, with all modern elegant improve- 
ments, in a select locality, which has means of prompt 
connection with Boston’s business centre, as well as the 
outlying districts, Ladies and gentlemen are invited to 
call and inspect the elegant apartments at The Westmins- 
ter. 


The Accessibility of Vermont.—The accessibility 
of a vacation resort is often as important a factor in an- 
swering the question of the season, “Where shall I go?” 
as its natural charms and climate; and the Green Moun- 
tain State offers special inducements in this direction. 
Even the most distant mountain resorts of Vermont are 
within half a day’s journey from nearly all points in New 
England. The beauties of the Green Mountain region 
are graphically set forth in the Central Vermont Rail- 
road’s 1899 Handbook of Vermont and Lake Champlain 
resorts, which will be sent to any address on receipt of a 
4-cent stamp by S. W. Cummings, St. Albans, Vt., or 
T. H. Hanley, 194 Washington Street, Boston. The 
book also contains full lists of summer hotels and board- 
ing-houses. 


Hddresses. 


THE address for June and July of Rev. 


Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


THE address of Rev. I. F. Porter is Newton 
Lower Falls. 


Marriages. 


‘In Malden, rst inst., at the home of the bride, by Rev. 
William H. Savary, Henry Rodman Kenyon and Caroline 
Anita Savary. 

In Philadelphia, r4th inst., at the Church of the Incar- 
nation, by Rev. Alfred A. Rickert, Jonathan Taylor 
Rorer, Jr., of Philadelphia, and Mabel Marion Ballou, of 
Cambridge, Mass. : 


——_—— > 


Deaths. 


At Cottage Hospital, Exeter, N.H., sth inst., Rev. 
George Osgood, of Kensington, N.H., 81 yrs. 7 mos. 28 


lays. 
At Portland, Me., Elizabeth A., widow of the late Hon. 
Joseph Muenscher Day, of Barnstable, Mass., and daugh- 


ter of the late Thomas Chadwick, Esq., of Portland, aged 
75 yrs. 7 Mos. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. ; 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LAGRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
y and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
| No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 
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founder human feelings, that we find a power 
different from and above argument or logic, 
touching those supreme realities too great for 
exact demonstration and proof. 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Worcester Association of Ministers will 
meet with Rev. Walter Knight at West 
Upton, June 20. The essay on ‘‘Religious 
Forms’’ will be read by Rev. Carl G. Horst 
of Athol, and the sermon by Rev. Lyman M. 
Greenman of Grafton. 


Admitted to the Ministry: The following 
graduates of Harvard Divinity School, hav- 
ing satisfied the Committee of Fellowship of 
their fitness for the Unitarian ministry, are 
commended to our churches: Louis C. Corn- 
ish, Vernon J. Emery, Herbert C. Farwell, 
Clifton M.-Gray, Frederic H. Kent, William 
S. Nichols. 


Boston.—Boston Common, Boston Frater- 
nity of Churches (Unitarian): Services at 
the thirteenth tree north of the tile walk, 
Charles Street Mall, on Sunday, June 18, at 
5 P.M. Speakers, Rev. James Eells of the 
First Church of Boston and Rev. Henry T. 
Secrist of All Souls’ Church, Roxbury. 


King’s Chapel: The ordination of Louis 
Craig Cornish, Vernon J. Emery, Herbert 
Cunningham Farwell, Clifton Merritt Gray, 
Frederic Houston Kent, and William Stanley 
Nichols, all members of the Harvard Divin- 
ity School, will take place in King’s Chapel, 
Sunday, June 18, at 8 p.m. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 
Rev. Edward Hale and Rev. E. A. Horton 
will take the regular service of evening 
prayer. Dr. C. C. Everett will make the 
ordaining prayer. Rev. S. A. Eliot will ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. 
Howard N. Brown will give the charge. A 
church council is called, to be held at 25 
Beacon Street, at seven o’clock the same 
evening. 


Billerica, Mass.— Rev. Minot Osgood 
Simons, pastor, returned to his pulpit on 
June 4, after an absence of two Sundays, 
when he preached for Rev. John Snyder of 
St. Louis, Mo. During this absence Rev. 
Mr. Hosmer occupied the pulpit at Billerica 
one Sunday, and the following one a union 
memorial service for the soldiers of the late 
Civil War was held in the Baptist church. 
The guild meeting of June 4 was omitted, 
as Rev. Mr. Simons was called, at the close 
of his morning service, to Boston, by the fatal 
condition of his wife’s brother, Philip Henry 
Savage, son of Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The annual 
consecration service was held on the first 
Sunday in May, when five persons formally 
united with the church. On Friday, May 
12, a parish party was held in Prospect Hall 
for the members of the Sunday-school. On 
Sunday, May 28, Mr. Reccord preached a 
memorial sermon; and Post 30, Grand Army 
of the Republic, and the Relief Corps at- 
tended in a body. Children’s Sunday was 
observed June 11. The Sunday-school united 
with the church in its service; and, after a 
brief ‘‘sermon to the children,’’ six little 
ones were christened. At the annual meeting 
of the Sunday-school the secretary reported 
that the number of classes had increased from 
eight to eleven, and the enrolment from 
eighty-seven to one hundred and nine. The 
Sunday-school will close June 18, and the 
church one week later. 


Appleton Chapel: Sunday, June 
P.M., the baccalaureate sermon will 
preached by Rev. S. M. Crothers. 


18, 4 
be 


| this society June 8. 
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Gardner, Mass.—Rev. Charles A. Place: 
A reception was given Mr. and Mrs. Place 
and Madame Place on the evening of May 29. 
A large number of friends were present. 
Beautiful decorations and refreshments con- 
tributed to the success of the evening’s pleas- 
ure. Mr. Place was installed as minister of 
Rev. Charles F. Dole 
preached the sermon, and Dr. George M. 
Bartol offered the installing prayer. Other 
parts of the service were taken by Rev. 
Messrs. Adam J. Culp, Frederic J. Gauld, 
John M. W. Pratt, and William -C. Brown. 
Mr. George E. Dunn welcomed Mr. Place 
to Gardner. The work under Mr. Place’s 
direction is progressing’ well. Already the 
interest and attendance at church and Sunday- 
school show marked increase. 


Meadville, Pa.—The graduating exercises 
of the Theological School occurred June 8. 
The following are the members of the grad- 
uating class: Samuel C. Beane, Jr., New- 
buryport, Mass. ; Frederic W. Smith, Peter- 
boro, N.H.; Albert H. Spence, Jr., Need- 
ham, Mass.; Marie Sprague, Jamestown, 
N.Y. Special student, Charles W. Gillilan, 
Anthony, Kan. Essays were read as follows: 
‘*Personality in Religion,’’ Samuel Collins 
Beane, Jr. ; ‘‘The Larger Ministry of Relig- 
ion,’’ Frederic William Smith; ‘‘The Pro- 
gramme of the Modern City,’’ Albert Hague 
Spence, Jr.; ‘‘The Czar’s Appeal to the 
Nations,’’ Marie Sprague; ‘‘The Religious 
Emphasis,’’ Charles Wallace Gillilan. An 
address to the graduating class was given by 
Rev. Francis Tiffany of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
and President Cary conferred diplomas. 


Montclair, N.J.— The ladies of Unity 
Church gave a musicale as a closing social 
event for this season on Saturday evening, 
May 20. Mr. Howard Brockway, the young 
American composer, rendered some very at- 
tractive selections on the piano, which were 
thoroughly appreciated by his audience. 
The other contributors to the evening’s pleas- 
ure were Mrs. William Bryant, soprano, and 
Mrs. Charles Rand, contralto. The solos 
and the duets given by these ladies were 
charming, and so helped to make the enter- 
tainment a most enjoyable event. The Sun- 
day-school closed last Sunday for the sum- 
mer. The Alliance held its last meeting on 
May 31, having had a very profitable and 
interesting season. The membership has 
been doubled this year, and the promise of 
the’ coming year seems favorable to even 
more extensive work than done this year. 


Oakland, Cal.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland: Special summer ser- 
vices at eleven o’clock. The following ser- 
mon subjects are announced for June and 
July: ‘*God in Nature,’’—June 18, ‘‘The 
Symbolism of the Sea’’; June 25, ‘‘The 
Glory of the Night Skies.’’ ‘‘Religion in 
the Poets,’’— July 2, ‘‘The Religion of 
Lowell’’; July 9, ‘‘The Religion of Whit- 
man’’; July 16, ‘‘The Religion of Whit- 
tier.’’ ‘‘Memorable Sundays Abroad,’’— 
July 23, ‘‘A Sunday in Rome, at St. Peter’s 
and the Catacombs’’; July 30, ‘‘A Sunday 
in Florence, with Dante and Savonarola’’ ; 


August 6, ‘‘A Sunday on the Mount of 
Olives, Gethsemane, Calvary, and Jerusa- 
lem.’’ 


The Sunday School. 


The attention of ministers and superin- 
tendents is called to the fact that the month 
of June is a very favorable time for giving a 
contribution to the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. The Sundays given to flower exer- 
cises, the freedom from other demands which 
have been pressing during the winter, and 
other conditions make it a very appropriate 
time for this purpose. The financial appeal 
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The most efficient and agreeable 
dentifrice for cleansing and preserv- 
ing the teeth. 


25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Sample vial of Rubifoam mailed free on receipt 
of postage, 2 cents. Address 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Vacuum 

Oils 

Company. 
PERFECT LUBRICATION 


45 Purchase St., 
BOSTON. 


Telephone -1839. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by ‘ 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 
ul 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MozoompaR. WVew Edition. 193 
pages. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘ 
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has been.sent to all the churches and Sunday- 
schools in the denomination. Many re- 
sponses have been received already, and the 
returns are very encouraging. There are still 
many, however, 


have failed to report. 


owing to some oversight. The Unitarian 


Sunday School Society most earnestly renews | 


its call upon the loyal supporters of our lib- 
eral cause to strengthen its financial arm. 
Money cannot be given to any better object. 
Whatever is received will be wisely used in 
planting the seed of our faith in the minds 
of the rising generation. Do not let the 
summer vacation come upon you with this 
duty undone. 


Every Other Sunday will complete the 
present volume with the issue for July 2. 
It will contain a copy of Trumbull’s paint- 
ing, ‘‘The Declaration of Independence, ’’ es- 
pecially engraved for Zvery Other Sunday. 
The pages of this number will be filled, as 
usual, with a great variety of poems, stories, 
and educational matter. The past year has 
been one of the most prosperous for Avery 
Other Sunday, the subscription list increas- 
ing continuously toward the end of the 
volume. 


The address of Dr. Fleischer at the King’s 
Chapel meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has been very widely noticed. 
Tt was a clear, emphatic presentation of the 
view-point of modern Judaism bearing on 
religion. Dr. Fleischer, in his Sunday- 
school work, has the advantage of a home 
support. The parents in Jewish families 
believe in religion, and inculcate a spirit of 
thoughtfulness and reverence. Therefore, the 
members of Dr. Fleischer’s confirmation 
‘class are always ready to write papers and 
take part in the exercises naturally and suc- 
cessfully. There is no artificial excellence 
in the matter, since this spirit of religious 
thought and feeling is handed down from 
generation to generation. We can learn 
something from all this for our own homes 
and Sunday-schools. 


The judgment of experts on publications is 
something that assists the buyer. A Univer- 
salist minister in Connecticut writes to the 
officers of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, as follows: ‘‘I wish to say that we 
are delighted with the new books. 
superior to any we have used. The music 
is selected with evident care, and will wear 
well. The words are above criticism.’’ The 
eighteenth thousand is just from the press. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday 
Schools had an outing at Hinsdale, Ill., 
June 10. This included lunch, rambles, con- 
versations, and meditations,—a good sugges- 
tion for the parent Union of Boston. The 
regular sessions of the Chicago Union will 
be resumed the second Tuesday of October. 


John Fox Potter. 


4 


Hon. John Fox Potter, who died at his 
home in Wisconsin on May 18, at the age of 
eighty-two, was an earnest Unitarian, and had 
been a subscriber to the Christian Register 
for fifty years. 

A native of Augusta, Me., he moved to 
Wisconsin in 1836, and was one of ‘the pio- 
neers who settled the Western wilderness. 
He had studied law in Augusta, and was 
admitted to the bar in Wisconsin. His 
public life began in 1842, when he was ap- 
pointed judge of Walworth County. He 
afterward became a member of -the legislat- 
ure, and subsequently represented the first 
district, then including Milwaukee, for three 
terms in Congress. ery 


who have usually given! 
before this time, who, through some cause, | 
This is probably | 


They are: 
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Mr. Potter was a man of remarkable 
strength and force of character. He was ad- 
mirably equipped and adapted for public 
service. He possessed excellent judgment 
and keen discernment of the character of 
men and measures. Perhaps his most con- 
spicuous and characteristic trait was his high 
moral courage and personal bravery. ‘This 
quality found frequent expression in the 
anti-slavery debates and contests in Con- 
gress; while, by its manifestation in the 
affair with Pryor, Mr. Potter virtually put an 
end to the practice of duelling among Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr. Potter’s career as a public servant and 
legislator was marked by integrity and effi- 
ciency and by wise and far-seeing patriotism. 

The constancy and tenderness of his per- 
sonal attachments will be always remembered 
with affection by those who enjoyed his 
friendship. 

As the result of a fall, he had been a great 
invalid and sufferer for many months before 
his death. But he bore this trying ordeal of 
physical suffering with the wonderful courage 
and fortitude which had characterized his 
whole career. His mind was perfectly clear 
until within a few days before he was re- 
leased. A son and two. daughters survive 
him. ¥. 4S. T. 
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He participated as a delegate in the coun- 
sels of four national conventions, and was 
one of the organizers of the Republican 
party. In 1863 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln as consul-general to Canada, 
which office he held until his resignation 
three years later. He then retired to his 
estate in Walworth County, where he culti- 
vated his farm and resumed the practice of 
his profession. 

For more than thirty years he has lived in 
retirement with his family at his beautiful 
home on the banks of Lake Beulah, engaged 
in congenial pursuits, and spending much of 
his time in reading, which he especially en- 
joyed. 

Mr. Potter was a prominent leader in the 
anti-slavery conflict, and his intense loyalty 
made him a vigorous participant in the 
stormy debates in Congress which were called 
forth by the secession movement. He was 
closely identified with the important legisla- 
tion of that period, especially with the Free 
Homestead Bill, which was reported to Con- 
gress by the Committee on Public Lands, of 
which he was chairman. 

The leading anti-slavery men and Republi- 
cans of that time—Sumner,; Chase, Lincoln, 
Seward, Wade, and others—were his asso- 
ciates and friends. 


LN 
Sera petieads. #@N your experience with White Lead 


@ Pittsburgh. 5, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ‘| Bi) 
5 zi 


Pitteburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 


pene. have you ever been troubled with 


FAHNESTOCK ad a : : 
‘idiom hie ee cracked, pulled or alligatored sur- 
‘incinnati. ; 
rae faces, or have you ever heard of such trouble 
BRADLEY in the use of White Lead? 
BROOKLYN ‘ Lori 
sewern pO Never; and these conditions were never 
ULSTER known until the introduction of zinc white, 
UNION . . . . 
Sesabe sii “combination lead,” and ready-mixed paints, 
cago. 
SHIPMAN 4 
Poe the two last composed largely of zinc, barytes, 
sear stm | Whiting, etc., very little lead, if any. 
—Mr.£. P. Edwards, in “Painters’ Magazine.” 
SOUTHERN Mr. Edwards is the senior member of the firm of Messrs, 
JOHN T. LEWIS k BROS CO Edwards & King, Painters and Decorators, Elizabeth, N./. 
Phi ‘ia. 

MORLEY os an = F By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
SALEM Salem, Mane. REE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 

s able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
CORNELL Buffalo. f 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
KENTUCKY Louisville, combinations of colors forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Si., New York. 


WORCESTER BUCKEYE MOWER. 


will cut more grass for less money than any other Mower on the face of the earth. 
Send for catalogue giving full description. 
THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 
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Pleasantries. 


The little dressmaker, who was walking 
across a field, on encountering a bull said 
she guessed she’d better cut bias to avoid a 
gore.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Leary: ‘‘Still waiting for your ship to 
come in, eh?’’ Weary: ‘‘Oh, they’ve come. 
Whole fleet of ’em! All hardships. ’’—/zd- 
ianapolis Journal. 

‘‘How is this? Here’s 
without any title.’’ ‘‘Yes: the young woman 
who painted it said she wouldn’t name it 
until she found out what the public thought 
it was.’’ 


a picture entered 


‘‘Hello!’’ said the dime novel to the yel- 
low journal. ‘‘You seem to be pretty well 
fagged out. Taking violent exercise these 
days?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the yellow one. 
“*T have to work hard to keep my circulation 
up.’’—Philadelphia North American, 


THE SHIP. 
Longfellow Kiplingized. 


She starts, she moves, she seems to shake, 

With the thrill of life in her garboard strake. 

With one exulting, joyous jump, 

From Bulwark Plate to Stringer Pump, 

She leaps into the foaming NACL-+ H20. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


This anecdote is told of the late archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was importuned by a 
gushing young curate with the details of cir- 
cumstances which had caused his Aunt Han- 
nah to lose a certain train, which was 
wrecked by an accident. ‘‘Was it not a 
singular mercy, my lord?’’ said he. Dr. 
Benson only replied, ‘‘I did not know your 
Aunt Haunah!’’— 7ime and the Hour. 


A New England school-teacher received the 
following note of caution from the anxious 
mother of one of her pupils: ‘‘ Dear J/ss, 
plese do not push Johnny too hard for so 
much of his branes is intelleck that he ought 
to be held back a good deal or he will run to 
intelleck entirely an I do not dezire this. So 
plese hold him back so as to keep his intel- 
leck from getting bigger than his boddy an 
injooring him for life.’’—arper’s Bazar. 


The Cleveland Zeader tells of a cook who 
wrote to her folks at home not long ago that 
she was not satisfied with her place. She 
first wrote with a pencil, and then copied her 
letter with a pen. Her mistress found the 
pencilled copy in the kitchen, and very im- 
properly read it. Here is a part of the epis- 
tle: ‘‘They make me work very hard here, 
they do. It’s cookin’, baykin’, and sway- 
pin’ I am all the time; and here I am now 
at this minit writin’ to yez wid me right 
hand, claynin’ the snow from the sidewalk 
wid me left hand, and shovellin’ coal into 
the furnace wid me other!’’ 


Lord Selkirk had a formal garden,—an 
Italian garden, as it is called; and his gar- 
dener was very proud of it. ‘‘One day,’’ 
says the Golden Penny, ‘‘Lord Selkirk found 
a boy shut up in the summer house at the 
end of the terrace at St. Mary’s Isle, and was 
informed by his gardener that it was for 
stealing apples. On reaching the other end 
of the terrace, where there was another sum- 
mer house, Selkirk beheld the gardener’s son 
looking dolefully out of the window. ‘‘Eh, 
John, what’s this? Has your boy been steal- 
ing, too?’’ ‘‘Na, na, my lord!’’ was the 
answer. 
Youth's Companion. 


‘*T just put him in for semetry.’’— 
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BROYAL 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWD 
- ESTES 
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BAKING | 
PoOwDER 


R CO., NEW YORK. 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 


COPLEY SQUARE 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 
cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE ~ 


The house is provided with best sanitary system of 
peas throughout, “The perfect Reson hot-water 
eating. Electric fan ventilating system. Plunger ele- 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. Large and 
small _dining-rooms ; é a la carte and table d’hote; 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks. 
EACH SUITE Contains a bath-room finished in enam- 
elled tile. Solid Imperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold, and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 
SUITES will be let in any number of rooms desired,— 
ear room and bath to seven or eight rooms and two 
aths. 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


New, Xngland Mutual 
'@ SANCE COMPANY 


ARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 


ASSETS, Dec. SIQREINEEEEI: ++ o2s0 ccc cece 
LIABILITIES... 
_._ ,. $2,292,335.40 
glicies issued. 
d upon all policies. 
» cash surrender 
nsured is en- 


All forms of 
ANNU 


Every policy has indorseat@ 
and paid-up insurance values 
titled by the Massachusetts Statu¥y 
_ Pamphlets, rates, and values for a 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED _D./FOSTER, Vices s. 

Ss; ¥F, TRULL, Secretaty. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 


I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 
Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S | 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


, 


|PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


Educational. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY AGADENY "este. 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. * 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent instruction. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Pleasant home. Several courses’ ’ 


of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


SoutTH ByFIELD, MassACHUSETTS. : 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and English 
courses. Individual instruction. Elementary eye (00, 
PERLEY L. HORNE. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON URIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OcToBER 4. For cir- 
culars address SamuEL C.BENNETT, Dean. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. 

Especial attention is called to the new two years’ course 
of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, Sept. 12, 
13, 1899. For catalogue address a 

HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their Boarpinc AND Day Scuoor ror Giris 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OCTOBER 4, 7599. Certifi- 
cate of principals admits to Smith and ‘Wellesley Col- 


leges. 
HOWARD SEMINARY ¥eiuneS¥Suaa! 
YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 17th year opens Sept. 20, 
1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College Prepara- 
tory, and Special courses. Art, Music, and Elocution. 
Well-equipped Library and Laboratories, fine Gymna- 
sium, Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH — (46th Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


FOR 
GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E, E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F. Nee SL aRK, } Principals. 


Miss CAROLINE 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Individual 


Homr.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
38 girls resident. ScuHoor.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls" 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D. 


HURCH 


De GARRET 
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_-ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray, 
“FACTURERS’.--* CARPETS AND 
: ‘PRICES. -65 WASHINGTON 


OPP-BOYLSTONW ST 


ST., 


Sons.R Co. 
UPHOLSTERY, = 
BOSTON. 


